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- ^.Empirical  research  has  investigated  work  performance  in  terms  of  taxono¬ 
mies  of  abilities  values  and  personality  characteristics.  However,  until 
recently  little  research  has  focused  on  developing  environmental  taxonomies 
or  examining  relationships  between  these  factors  and  performance  criteria. 
Although  field  studies  have  supported  associations  between  environmental  vari¬ 
ables  and  affective  reaction  to  the  job,  these  variables  have  shown  only  weak 
and  inconsistent  relationships  with  performance  ratings.  In  this  research,  a  / 
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^14-dimension  environmental  taxonomy  containing  variables  that  had  both  a 
facilitating  and  inhibiting  influence  on  aoldlar  performance  vaa  identified 
through  application  of  i*  critical  Incident  methodology.  Further*  a  110-item 
Amy  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  (AWEQ)  vaa  daveloped  to  measure  these 
job-  and  cllmate-orlanted  environmental  dimensions. 

The  Influence  of  these  environmental  variables  on  a  comprehensive  set 
of  supervisor  end  pear  ratings  of  soldier  effectiveness*  job  knowledge  tests* 
and  hands-on  measures  was  examined  for  a  sample  of  about  1*300  Army  enlisted 
personnel  from  nine  military  jobs.  Principal  component  factor  analyses  with 
a  varlmax  rotation  Indicated  that  a  5-factor  solution  consisting  of  (1)  Re¬ 
sources  end  Equipment*  (2)  Support*  (3)  Skills  Utilization*  (4)  Perceived 
Job  Importance*  and  (5)  Unit  Cooperation  and  Cohesiveness  provided  a  parsi¬ 
monious  explanation  of  the  underlying  Army  environment  constructs.  Signifi¬ 
cant  (p  <  .05)  correlations  were  found  between  such  environmental  variables 
as  Perceived  Job  Importance,  Skills  Utilization*  and  Support  and  both  ratings 
and  the  store  objective  performer ce  measures.  Implications  for  future  research 
are  discussed. 
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of  the  Brief.  Upon  completion  of  a  major  phase  of  the  task,  formal  recom¬ 
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FOREWORD 


This  research  on  the  development  and  field  testing  of  the  Army  Work  En¬ 
vironment  Questionnaire  (AWEQ)  was  conducted  as  a  component  of  Project  A,  the 
Army's  comprehensive  and  innovative  soldier  selection  and  classification  proj¬ 
ect.  This  AWEQ  research  was  an  effort  that  involved  the  exploratory  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  measure  of  environmental  influences  on  soldier  performance.  Before 
Project  A,  Army  selection  and  classification  tests  were  related  to  school 
success  but  had  not  been  linked  explicitly  to  job  performance.  Further,  pre¬ 
vious  research  had  examined  only  the  effects  of  abilities,  personality  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  motivation  on  job  performance.  Other  factors,  such  as  work 
environment  and  organizational  variables,  may  enhance  the  prediction  of  soldier 
performance  or  more  thoroughly  describe  the  interrelationships  among  human  at¬ 
tributes,  enlistment  standards,  selection  criteria,  and  job  performance. 

In  responce  to  these  gaps  in  the  existing  research  knowledge  base,  a  14- 
dimension  environmental  taxonomy  containing  both  inhibitors  and  facilitators  of 
soldier  performance  was  identified  through  application  of  a  critical  incident 
methodology;  a  110-1  tern  Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  was  constructed  to 
measure  these  environmental  variables.  The  present  technical  report  documents 
the  test  development  of  the  AWEQ  and  discusses  relationships  between  environ¬ 
mental  variables  and  a  comprehensive  set  of  Army  performance  measures.  This 
research  will  serve  as  a  basis  from  which  to  examine  the  unique  contributions 
of  individual  difference  and  environmental  factors  to  soldier  performance. 
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development  and  field  tests  of  the  army  wore  environment  questionnaire 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement : 

The  purpose  of  this  rssssrch  was  to  identify  both  positive  end  negative 
environmental  Influences  on  soldier  perforaenca.  An  Arny  environnental  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  developed  to  aeasure  the  environnental  variables.  Farther,  re¬ 
lationships  between  these  variables  and  job  performance  measures  were  examined. 


Procedui a : 

A  1 10-1 tea  Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  (AWEQ)  was  developed  and 
pilot  and  field  tested  on  1,369  first-tour  Army  enlisted  personnel  from  nine 
military  occupational  specialties.  Concurrently,  soldiers  in  the  research 
sample  were  administered  sn  appropriate  hands-on  and  job  knowledge  test,  and 
supervisors  and  peers  evaluated  their  performance  on  Army-wide  and  MOS- 
s pacific  behavlorally  anchored  rating  scales.  Factor  analysis  and  item  analy¬ 
sis  were  used  to  revise  the  environmental  questionnaire.  Relationships  between 
these  environmental  variables  and  Army  performance  measures  were  examined. 


Findings : 

A  reliable  questionnaire  that  measures  soldiers'  perceptions  of  the  Army 
work  environment  was  constructed.  Specifically,  the  following  five  Army  en¬ 
vironment  constructs  were  identified:  (1)  Resources/Tools/Equlpment,  (2)  Sup¬ 
port,  (3)  Skills  Utilisation,  (4)  Perceived  Job  Importance,  and  (5)  Unit  Co¬ 
operation  and  Cohesiveness.  Significsnt  relationships  were  found  between  both 
job-  and  climate-oriented  environmental  variables  and  both  supervisory  and 
peer  ratings  of  soldier  effectiveness.  Also,  significant  correlations  were 
found  between  environmental  variables  and  the  more  objective  job  knowledge  and 
hands-on  performance  measures. 


Utilisation  of  Findings: 

This  research  developed  and  field  tested  a  reliable  and  valid  measure  of 
the  Army  work  environment.  The  AWEQ  might  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  or  needs 
ansessment  questionnaire  to  evaluate  soldier  perceptions  of  their  current  job 
environment  with  the  Intention  of  making  recommendations  for  organizational 
interventions.  Also,  AWEQ  data  could  be  used  to  construct  realistic  job  pre¬ 
views  for  new  recruits.  Further,  if  considered  necessary,  responses  to  the 
AWEQ  might  be  used  to  adjust  scores  on  the  performance  measures  for  effects 
of  the  work  environment. 
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Army  Problem 

In  the  past,  An y  selection  and  classification  tasts  hava  baan  relacad 
to  school  success ,  but  hava  not  baan  linked  explicitly  to  on-the-job  per¬ 
formance.  Consequently,  Any  planners  could  not  specify  to  Congress  their 
needs  for  qualified  recruits,  OSAREC  could  not  target  its  recruiting, 
trainers  could  not  pre-flan  their  resources  based  on  soldier  capability, 
and  personnel  managers  could  not  be  sure  that  they  had  selected  the  right 
soldiers  and  identified  the  aost  effective  job  placenent  for  those  sol¬ 
diers. 

In  an  atcanpt  to  address  these  concerns,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (MRA&L),  in  July  1980,  nandated  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
standards  for  enlistment  and  asslgnaent  should  be  based  upon  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  successful  job  performance  (Plrle,  1980).  Each  service  was  asked 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  sotting  standards  based  upon  job  per¬ 
formance  and  to  establish  long-term  programs  to  validate  current  selection 
and  classification  standards  and  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Bat¬ 
tery  (ASVAB)  test  scores  against  on-the-job  performance. 

In  response,  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  (ARI)  initiated  Project  A,  a  nine -year  research  program  to  de¬ 
velop  the  basic  research  requirements  for  linking  selection  and  classifi¬ 
cation  standards  to  job  performance.  The  primary  goal  of  Project  A  is  to 
achieve  Increased  Army  effectiveness  through  improving  the  soldier-duty 
match.  This  goal  will  be  accomplished  by  developing  a  comprehensive 
state-of-the-art  set  of  selection  and  classification  measures  (predictors) 
and  performance  criteria,  and  empirically  demona tra ting  the  relationships 
between  these  roadie tor  and  performance  measures. 

Present  Research  Effort!  Examination  of  Envlronmentml/Organisational 
Influences  on  Soldier  Performance 


Job  perforswnce  has  been  conceptualised  as  a  product  of  individual 
attributes,  abilities,  and  skills  which  are  measurable  at  the  time  an 
individual  first  enters  the  organisation,  of  environmental  and  organisa¬ 
tional  variables  which  impact  on  the  individual  after  job-entry,  and  of 
the  person's  motivation  to  perform.  Hence,  in  order  to  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  the  linkages  and  interrelationships  among  husum  attributes,  enlist¬ 
ment  standards,  and  job  performance,  research  should  investigate  all 
potential  Influences  on  performance,  not  exclusively  job  entry  predictors 
(Vetrogan,  Olson,  &  Sperling,  1983). 

Previous  research  has  Investigated  the  effects  on  work  performance  of 
human  abilities,  values,  personality  characteristics  and  motivation 
(Dunnette,  1976;  Campbell  &  Pritchard,  1976).  Although  these  approaches 
have  accounted  for  some  variance  in  performance  across  workers  and  job 
settings,  other  variables  nay  enhance  this  prediction  or  more  comprehen¬ 
sively  describe  performance.  One  class  of  variables  which  could  impact  on 
performance,  but  has  received  little  systematic  investigation,  is  the  work 
environment.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  work  environment  functions  as  the 
context  in  which  performance  occurs  (Hagnusson,  1981).  Specifically, 
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situational  ot  environmental  factors  have  been  defined  as  a  set  of  circum- 
stancas  that  are  likely  to  Influence  the  behavior  of  at  least  some  indi¬ 
viduals  and  have  a  reasonably  high  probability  of  reoccurrence  in 
essentially  the  same  form  (Frederlksan,  Jensen,  &  Beaton,  1977). 

Environmental  and  organizational  factors  present  in  the  work  setting 
are  known  to  influence  behavior  (e.g.,  work  performance)  in  two  ways. 
First,  they  can  influence  performance  through  constraint  (Naylor, 
Pritchard,  &  Ilgen,  1980;  Peters  &  O'Connor,  1983).  The  environment  can 
inhibit,  interfere  with,  or  set  limits  on  the  range  of  behaviors  that  are 
displayed,  which  in  turn  can  have  a  potential  effect  on  task  performance 
and  the  relationship  between  ability  and  performance.  Second,  the  envi¬ 
ronment  can  impact  on  performance  through  affective  reactions  to  the  work 
setting  (Naylor  et  al.,  1980).  For  Instance,  the  environment  provides  in¬ 
formation  about  the  organizational  reward  system  and  other  Informal  oper  ¬ 
ating  practices,  which  subsequently  can  arouse  motives,  affective 
reactions,  and  expectations  for  certain  consequences  of  designated  behav¬ 
iors.  As  a  result  of  these  organizational  contingencies,  patterns  of 
behavior  are  shaped  and  their  direction,  magnitude,  and  duration  can  be 
modified  through  alteration  of  existing  organizational  contingencies. 

Although  the  environment  provides  the  context  and  opportunity  for 
behavior  and  sets  limits  on  the  range  of  acceptable  behavior,  individuals 
are  not  passively  shaped  by  environmental  contingencies.  Rather,  indi¬ 
viduals  are  active  in  terms  of  the  cognitive  processing  of  environmental 
information,  and  are  goal-directed  participants  in  a  continuously  ongoing 
reciprocal  person  by  situation  interaction  process  (Bandura,  1978; 
Hagnu88on  &  Endler,  1977).  In  order  to  describe  effectively  work  perform¬ 
ance,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  and  measure  reliably  the  relative  con¬ 
tributions  of  environmental  variables  and  individual  differences  in 
explaining  variance  in  individual  performance. 
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CHAPTER  1:  RATIONALE  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 


Theoretical  Raeeerch  on  kavironmental  Verieblee 


A  major  impetus  for  reeeerch  on  environmental  variables  was  the  work 
of  Schneider  (1978),  who  proposed  that  such  situational  Influences  as  job 
or  task  characteristics,  organizational  practices,  and  cliaate  variables 
could  either  directly  influence  performance  or  moderate  the  relationship 
between  cognitive  abilities  and  performance. 

During  the  early  1980's  Peters  and  O'Connor  initiated  a  program  of  re¬ 
search  to  conceptualize  and  study  the  effects  of  constraints,  which  are  a 
type  of  situational  Influence,  on  performance.  Specifically,  environment¬ 
al  constraints  have  been  defined  as  aspects  of  the  immediate  work  situa¬ 
tion  that  act  in  some  fashion  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  individual 
abilities  and  motivation  in  performing  various  tasks  or  jobs  (Peters  & 
O'Connor,  1980). 

A  theoretical  model  which  describes  the  impact  of  situational  con¬ 
straints  on  performance  and  affective  reactions  of  workers  to  their  jobs 
was  developed  by  Peters  and  O'Connor  and  their  colleagues.  When  work 
conditions  are  highly  constraining,  it  was  hypothesized  that  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  decrement  in  performance.  Further,  these  researchers 
proposed  that  the  presence  of  constraints  in  a  work  setting  would  have  a 
differential  Impact  on  individual  performance  based  on  the  adequacy  of 
tasx  relevant  abilities  and  level  of  motivation.  Specifically,  it  was 
assumed  that  environmental  constraints  would  have  the  most  severe  impact 
on  the  performance  of  highly  capable  and  well-motivated  workers.  Further, 
these  individuals  would  experience  more  dissatisfaction  and  frustration 
with  their  jobs  than  their  counterparts  with  lower  levels  of  ability  and 
motivation. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  theoretical  and  empirical  research,  Pe¬ 
ters,  O'Connor,  and  Eulberg  (1984)  proposed  a  domain  of  situational 
constraints  which  is  applicable  across  work  environments  and  consists  of 
the  following  11  general  factors: 

1.  Job -related  Information 

2.  Tools  and  Equipment 

3.  Materials,  Supplies  end  Parts 

4.  Budgetary  Support 

5.  Required  Services  and  Help  from  Others 

6.  Task  Preparation 

7.  Time  Availability 

8.  Work  Environment 

9.  Scheduling  (e.g.,  coordination  of  work  activities) 

10.  Transportation 

11.  Job-relevant  Authority 

't'his  proposed  taxonomy  does  not  necessarily  represent  an  exhaustive 
list  of  environmental  influences  (e.g.,  constraints),  nor  are  all  the  di¬ 
mensions  necessarily  independent.  In  particular,  since  these  situational 
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variable*  are  defined  as  "constraints"  and  eaphaslze  deficiencies  within 
work  environments,  potentially  positive/ facilitating  characteristics  of 
these  saae  dimensions  have  not  received  adequate  research  Investigation. 

On  the  basis  of  content,  this  proposed  taxonomy  represents  a  broad 
combination  of  environmental  influences,  which  have  been  traditionally 
investigated  under  the  guise  of  job  and  task  characteristics  (Hackman  & 
Oldham,  1974;  Sims,  Szilagy,  &  Keller,  1976),  organizational  variables 
(Payne  &  Pugh,  1976;  Porter,  Lawler,  &  Hackman,  1975),  and  climate  factors 
(James  &  Jones,  1974;  Schneider,  1975;  Schneider  &  Relchers,  1983). 
Research  examining  relationships  between  job  end  organizational  variables 
and  such  outcome  criteria  as  performance,  motivation,  and  job  satisfaction 
has  been  heavily  criticized.  This  has  occurred  because  of  serious  limita¬ 
tions  in  theoretical  models,  ambiguous  definitions  of  relevant  constructs, 
reliance  on  Inadequate  measures  of  the  variables  (e.g.,  exclusive  use  of 
questionnaires),  and  difficulties  in  analyses  and  interpretation  of  per¬ 
ceptual  data  (Roberts  &  Gllck,  1981).  Consequently,  any  research  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  role  of  environmental  constraint  factors  should  be  cognizant 
of  these  existing  problems  and  endeavor  to  improve  the  conceptual  and 
methodological  adequacy  of  research  in  this  area. 

Empirical  Research  on  Environmental  Variables 

Although  the  conceptual  model  of  situational  constraints  proposed  by 
Peters  and  O'Connor  (1980)  has  received  support  in  laboratory  studies,  the 
results  have  not  been  as  consistent  or  encouraging  in  applied  settings. 
Data  from  analog  laboratory  research  (Peters,  O'Connor,  &  Rudolf,  1980; 
Peters,  Chassle,  llndholm,  O'Connor,  &  Rudolf,  1981;  Peters,  &  Fisher,  & 
O'Connor,  1982;  O'Connor,  Peters,  &  Segovis,  1980)  have  demonstrated  the 
negative  impact  of  situational  constraints  on  performance  and  affective 
reactions  to  the  job  (e.g.,  frustration  and  dissatisfaction). 

For  example,  in  the  Peters  et  al.  (1980)  investigation,  four  of  the 
eight  situational  constraint  factors  identified  by  Peters  &  O'Connor 
(1980)  (l.e.,  Job-related  Information,  Tools  and  Equipment,  Materials  and 
Supplies,  and  Task  Preparation)  were  manipulated  to  create  either  facili¬ 
tating  or  inhibiting  conditions.  Findings  showed  that  significantly  lower 
performance  and  higher  levels  of  frustration  and  dissatisfaction  were 
associated  with  the  presence  of  inhibiting  conditions  during  experimental 
task  performance. 

Further,  in  the  Peters  et  al.  (1982)  laboratory  study,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  (i.e.,  ability  and  experience)  versus  the  situation 
(l.e.,  constraints)  to  variance  in  performance  was  examined.  As  hypothe¬ 
sized,  findings  Indicated  that  individual  differences  in  ability  and  expe¬ 
rience  predicted  performance  better  when  the  variance  in  performance  was 
not  strongly  related  to  situational  constraints.  In  addition,  O'Connor  et 
al.  (1980)  in  a  reanalysis  of  earlier  laboratory  data  found  that  both 
frustration  and  performance  could  be  predicted  better  by  differential 
abilities  in  low  constraint  rather  than  high  constraint  conditions. 

Hence,  the  results  from  analog  experiments  suggest  that  the  presence 
of  inhibiting  performance  constraints  is  related  to  lower  task  performance 
in  experimental  laboratory  settings  and  can  generate  negative  affective 
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reactions  Co  constraining  task  conditions.  Also,  these  laboratory  find¬ 
ings  tentatively  suggest  that  situational  constraints  say  noderate  known 
predictor  (e.g.,  ability)  and  criterion  (e.g.,  performance)  relationships. 

Several  correlational  field  studies  have  been  conducted  to  examine  the 
effects  of  environaental  variables  on  various  work  outcones.  In  research 
which  used  aeasures  of  satisfaction  and  frustration  as  outcome  criteria, 
O'Connor,  Peters,  Rudolf  and  Pooyac  (1982)  found  that  situational 
constraints  were  significantly  associated  with  negative  affective  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  job  (e.g.,  frustration  and  job  dissatisfaction).  These 
findings  were  consistently  observed  across  samples  of  employee?  fron  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  and  occupational  levels  in  private  sector  organizations. 

These  main  effects  of  situational  constraints  on  affective  reactions  were 
replicated  in  a  bank  environment,  where  employees  who  depicted  their  jobs 
as  high  in  constraining  conditions  were  less  satisfied  and  more  frustrated 
with  their  job  environment  (Pooyan,  O'Connor,  Peters,  Quick,  Jones, 
Kulisch,  1982).  However,  correlations  were  near  zero  between  environment¬ 
al  constraints  and  ratings  of  job  performance. 

In  contrast  to  organizational  field  studies  conducted  by  Peters  and 
O'Connor  and  their  colleagues  which  have  shown  relatively  weak  relation¬ 
ships  between  constraint  measures  and  performance  ratings,  Steel  and  Mento 
(1986)  in  a  sample  of  branch  managers  from  a  large  finance  company,  found 
significant  effects  of  high  vs.  low  situational  constraint  environments  on 
supervisory  appraisals,  self-ratings,  and  one  measure  of  objective  per¬ 
formance  (l.e.,  past  due  control).  Further,  Steel  and  Mento  (1986)  demon¬ 
strated  that  an  overall  measure  of  contextual  constraints  explained  more 
criterion  variance  in  supervisory  appraisals  (r2-. 13)  and  feedback -based 
self -appraisals  (r2-. 10)  than  for  the  more  objective  performance  criterion 
(l.e.,  past  due  control  measure,  r2«.01). 

Although  the  previous  field  investigations  were  conducted  in  civilian 
work  environments  and  yielded  mixed  results  for  the  relationships  between 
constraint  conditions  (factors)  and  performance  criteria,  other  applied 
research  has  examined  environmental  influences  ou  performance  in  military 
settings. 

A  recent  comprehensive  field  study  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Human 
Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL)  measured  situational  constraint  dimensions 
for  a  sample  (N-1352)  of  enlisted  personnel  in  multiple  Air  Force  Job 
Specialty  Codes  (AFSC)  (Watson,  O'Connor,  Eulberg,  &  Peters,  1982).  In 
this  research  14  environmental  constraint  dimensions  (e.g.,  Job-related 
Information,  Time  Availability,  Tools  and  Equipment,  Communication,  and 
Authority  to  Accomplish  Work  Goals)  were  identified  through  a  critical 
incident  approach  (Flanagan,  1954).  A  57  item  multiple -choice  question¬ 
naire  was  constructed  to  assess  these  constraint  dimensions.  The  environ¬ 
mental  measure  was  correlated  not  only  with  performance  criteria,  but  also 
with  other  outcome  variables  such  as  satisfaction,  locus  of  control, 
supervisory  culpability,  and  reenlistment  Intentions  for  the  entire  Air 
Force  sample. 

Findings  demonstrated  that  total  scores  on  the  environmental  con¬ 
straint  questionnaire  correlated  significantly  (£  <  .001)  with  measures  of 
frustration  (.44),  general  satisfaction  (-.28),  supervisor  satisfaction 
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(-.43),  pay  satisfaction  (-.28),  locus  of  control  (.14),  and  supervisory 
culpability  (.37).  Reenlistment  Intentions  (-.07)  vara  also  significantly 
(£  <  .05)  associatad  with  total  seals  score  on  the  anvlronasntal  question¬ 
naire.  Further,  significant  correlations  which  were  theoretically  appro¬ 
priate  ware  obtained  between  scores  on  the  above  outcone  aeasures  and 
scores  on  the  14  separate  constraint  dimensions.  Mo  correlations  between 
Air  Force-wide  performance  measures  and  either  scale  or  total  scores  on 
the  environmental  constraint  questionnaire  were  reported. 

In  order  to  examine  the  general liability  of  these  findings  scross  Air 
Force  jobs,  additional  data  ware  collected  with  this  environmental  con¬ 
straint  questionnaire  for  several  AFSC  (e.g..  Fire  Protection  Specialist, 
Aircraft  Systems  Mechanic,  and  Security  Specialist).  The  sample  size 
ranged  from  59  to  100  in  the  various  AFSC.  Besides  the  previous  aeasures 
of  affective  reectlons  to  the  job,  performance  measures  (e.g.,  scores  on 
specific  and  general  Air  Force  occupational  performance  scales)  were  exam¬ 
ined  as  outcome  criteria.  Contrary  to  the  Peters  and  O'Connor  (1980) 
conceptual  model  of  situational  Influences,  constraints  tended  not  to 
significantly  Influence  performance  outcomes,  and  did  not  interact  with 
ability  or  motivation  in  the  prediction  of  performance.  However,  results 
did  corroborate  previous  findings  that  constraints  decreased  satisfaction, 
and  Increased  frustration  and  intentions  of  leaving  the  Air  Force. 

Although  this  research  has  shown  that  environmental  constraint  factors 
Impact  negatively  on  laboratory  task  performance  and  can  result  in  nega¬ 
tive  affective  reactions  to  the  jobs  in  applied  settings,  research  data 
have  only  begun  to  accumulate  on  the  relationships  between  environmental 
variables  and  performance  criteria  for  different  jobs. 

Future  research  is  needed  to  (1)  develop  environmental  taxonomies  and 
measure  environmental  variables  that  operate  in  specific  occupational 
settings  (e.g.,  the  Army  environment),  (2)  examine  the  assumptions  of  the 
Peters  and  O'Connor  (1980)  model  of  situational  constraints  for  oth&r 
applied  work  settings,  and  (3)  assess  whether  positive  and  negative  envi¬ 
ronmental  factors  act  as  moderators  of  the  relationships  between 
task-relevant  abilities,  motivation,  affective  reactions  to  the  job,  and 
performance  criteria.  The  present  research  represents  an  important  step 
towards  addressing  the  first  two  of  these  issues.  Specifically,  the  re¬ 
search  described  in  this  report  will:  (1)  discuss  the  development  of  a 
taxonomy  of  the  Army  work  environment  using  a  critical  incident  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  describe  the  test  development  of  a  110  item  Army  Work  Environment 
Questionnaire  (AWEQ)  and  (2)  examine  relationships  between  scores  on  this 
environmental  questionnaire  (AWEQ)  and  aeasures  of  both  maximal  and  typi¬ 
cal  soldier  performance. 

In  this  research,  the  performance  measures  are  conceptualized  on  a 
continuum.  The  hands-on  and  job  knowledge  tests,  which  represent  the  "can 
do”  or  skill/ability-related  proficiency  aspects  of  performance,  are 
viewed  as  more  maximal,  objective  and  direct  cri^ria.  In  comparison,  the 
supervisory  and  peer  ratings  which  represent  the  "will  do”  or 
affective/motivational  aspects  of  performance  are  assumed  to  be  more  typi¬ 
cal,  subjective  and  indirect  criteria.  When  job  performance  measures  are 
described  along  a  continuum,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  criterion  space 
is  advanced  (Asher  &  Sciarrino,  1974;  Gulon,  1965;  Landy  &  Trumbo,  1980; 


It,— n  Resources  Research  Organization,  As* r lean  Institutes  for  Research, 
Personnel  Decisions  Research  institute  and  the  Any  Research  Institute, 
1983).  A  future  report  on  the  results  froa  the  Project  A  concurrent  vali¬ 
dation  data  collection  will  exaalne  the  role  of  envlronaental  variables  as 
aoderators  of  predictor  (e.g.,  ability  and  teaperaaent)  and  perforaance 
criteria. 
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CHAPTER  2:  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Tha  research  dttcrlbtd  in  this  rtport  was  conducted  in  four  stages. 

The  first  stage  involved  identification  of  environsmntal/organisational 
influences  that  iepect  on  Army -wide  performance.  The  aecond  stage  focused 
on  the  development  of  an  Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  (AWEQ)  to 
measure  these  environmental  Influences,  and  subsequent  pilot  testing  of 
the  Instrument.  The  third  end  fourth  stages  of  the  research  involved  two 
field  tests  exploring  relationships  between  AWEQ  scale  and  factor  scores 
and  e  set  of  performance  criteria  (e.g.,  overall  supervisory  and  peer 
ratings  of  soldier  effectiveness,  job  knowledge  tests,  and  hands-on  meas¬ 
ures)  . 

Stage  It  Identification  of  Environmental  Influences  on  Soldier  Performance 

A  taxonomy  of  first-tour  environmental  influences  on  Army  performance 
was  derived  through  application  of  e  critical  incident  methodology 
(Flanagan,  1954).  An  open-ended  narrative  questionnaire  was  used  to  gen¬ 
erate  behavioral  examples  in  which  environmental  and  organisational  fac¬ 
tors  were  described  as  responsible  for  either  effective  or  ineffective 
soldier  performance.  Appendix  A  provides  a  copy  of  the  critical  Incident 
fora  used  in  this  research.  This  critical  incident  approach  to  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  environmental  factors  is  consistent  with  and  parallels  the 
work  of  other  researchers  (e.g.,  Peters,  O'Connor,  &  Eulberg,  1984; 
Schneider,  1978). 

Specifically,  a  series  of  six  workshops  were  held  at  Forts  Banning, 
Riley,  and  Carson  over  a  nine  month  tine  period  In  1983-1984.  A  combined 
sample  of  67  commissioned  officers  (e.g.  majors  and  captains,  N  -  34)  and 
non  -commissioned  officers  (NGO),  _N  -  33,  who  were  incumbents  fcom  a  wide 
array  of  Army  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS),  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  environmental  taxonomy.  During  this  research  phase, 
these  Army  experts  provided  written  examples  of  environmental  and  organ¬ 
isational  factors  that  Influenced  performance  both  positively  and  nega¬ 
tively. 

In  order  to  generate  examples  of  such  organisational  and  environmental 
Influences  on  performance,  research  participants  were  instructed  to  focus 
on  Incidents  involving  individual  soldiers  where  environmental  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  the  soldier  made  a  significant  difference  in  his  or 
her  performance. 

The  282  critical  incidents  collected  from  these  workshops  were  inde¬ 
pendently  content-analyzed  by  a  group  of  six  judges,  psychologists  from 
the  Army  Research  Institute  and  Personnel  Decisions  Research  Institute. 

Each  judge  independently  developed  a  category  system  and  sorted  the  criti¬ 
cal  incidents  on  the  basis  of  perceived  similarity  of  content  into  these 
dimensions.  After  the  critical  incidents  were  categorized,  judges 
discussed  and  reconciled  any  differences  in  the  dimensions.  Each  environ¬ 
mental  dimension  was  then  defined  jointly  by  the  group  of  judges  according 
to  the  critical  incidents  which  were  representative  of  the  specific  dimen¬ 
sion.  While  defining  the  environmental  dimensions,  judges  tried  to  main¬ 
tain  a  close  correspondence  between  the  actual  content  of  the  critical 
Incidents  and  resulting  definitions. 
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The  taxonomic  work  of  Fours  and  O'Connor  (1980)  woo  oxpnndad  in  this 
research  by  identifying  fsc  ill  toting  as  wall  as  constraining  aspacts  of 
environmental  variables.  Tsbla  1  prarants  tho  taxonoay  of  tbs  14  environ - 

Tatle  1 

A  Taxonoay  of  Any  Work  Environment  Dimensions 


1 .  Rasourcas/Tools/Equipnan  t 

2.  World oad/Tlaa  Availability 

3.  Training  in  MOS  Skills/Opportunity  to  Improve  MOS  Skills 

4.  Physical  Working  Conditions 

5.  Job  Relevant  Authority 

6.  Job  Ralavant  Information 

7.  Parcalvad  Job  Iaportance 

8.  Work  Asslgnaent 

9.  Changes  in  Job  Procedures  and  Equlpaent 

10.  Reward  Systea 

11.  Discipline 

12.  Individual  Support 

13.  Job  Support 

14.  Role  Models 


Mote.  The  first  nine  environmental  diaanslons  are  related  aora  directly 
to  the  job,  whereas  the  remaining  five  diaanslons  are  more  climate -ori¬ 
ented. 


mental  diaanslons  resulting  froa  the  content-analysis  of  the  critical 
incidents.  Appendix  B  defines  the  14  environmental  diaanslons.  These 
dimensions  tended  to  be  similar  to  others  identified  in  the  civilian  and 
military  literature  (Eulberg  at  al.,  1984).  Further,  this  envlronaental 
taxonomy  contains  an  eapirically  derived  set  of  variables,  whose  individ¬ 
ual  Influences  on  performance  criteria  are  hypothesised  to  range  froa 
facilitating  some  baseline  performance  toward  more  maximally  effective 
samples  of  work  behavior  to  inhibiting  or  constraining  typical  work  per¬ 
formance  . 

Conceptually,  the  first  nine  environmental  factors  are  "job -related” , 
whereas  the  remaining  five  dimensions  are  more  indicative  of  climate 
variables.  The  definitions  of  these  environmental  and  organisational 
factors  and  the  corresponding  items  on  the  AWEQ  attempt  to  focus  on  the 
more  observable  characteristics  and  descriptive  qualities  of  the  Army  work 
environment  rather  than  on  evaluative  components  of  t^e  environment.  This 
perspective  on  the  development  of  the  taxonoay  and  questionnaire  items  was 
taken  to  minimise  the  errors  associated  with  purely  perceptual  data. 

After  the  envlronaental  dimensions  were  defined,  a  re translation  pro¬ 
cedure  was  conducted  where  the  entire  group  of  critical  incidents  was 
sorted  back  into  the  14  dimensions  by  three  of  the  previous  judges.  The 
critical  incidents  were  sorted  correctly  into  their  respective  dimensions 
about  76X  of  the  time. 


Iff  Hi  Pawlopme at  of  the  Am  Work  lari 


>nt  Qrea floats Ire  (AWBQ) 


A  110*1  tarn  multiple  choice  questionnaire  me  developed  to  nee  sure  the 
envlrooMtttel  d  Inane  lone  Identified  In  Stage  I  of  the  research.  Appendix 
C  eon  tains  both  the  110  Itaa  AVEQ  used  In  the  field  tests  end  tha  revised 
version  of  the  lnstrunent  administered  in  the  Concurrent  Validation.  Once 
the  envlronnental  dimensions  were  defined*  they  were  divided  among  four 
psychologists  for  the  construction  of  questionnaire  items.  Each  psycholo¬ 
gist  wrote  Items  for  four  environmental  dimensions.  Each  of  the  14  envi¬ 
ronmental  dimensions  was  treated  as  a  scale  on  the  Army  Uork  Environment 
Questionnaire,  and  items  were  written  to  cover  the  content  of  the  separate 
dimensions.  The  number  of  Items  used  to  measure  the  environmental  dimen¬ 
sions  range d  from  a  low  of  6  for  such  factors  as  Physical  Working  Condi¬ 
tions  and  Job-Relevant  Authority  to  a  high  of  11  items  for  the  Training 
dimension. 

The  Items  on  the  AWEQ  ere  answered  using  e  5-point  frequency  rating 
scale  (e.g.,  1  ■  Very  Seldom  or  Never  to  5  -  Very  Often  or  Always).  Re¬ 
spondents  are  asked  to  indicate  "how  often"  each  environmental  situation 
described  in  a  questionnaire  item  occurs  on  their  present  job.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  items  consisted  of  statements  such  as  "In  your  job,  changes  in  equip¬ 
ment  ere  Introduced  with  little  or  no  explana tlon"  (Changes  in  Job 
Procedures  and  Equipment),  or  "If  you  needed  help,  you  could  depend  on 
your  co-workers  to  help  you  per fora  your  required  job  tasks,"  (Job  Support). 
An  effort  was  made  to  balance  the  number  of  positively  and  negatively 
worded  items.  Appendix  D  shows  the  assignment  of  AWEQ  items  to  their 
conceptual  dimensions. 

Pilot  Testing  of  the  Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire 

The  Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  (AWEQ)  was  pilot  tested  on  102 
first-term  Army  enlisted  personnel  at  Ft.  Pclk,  Louisiana.  The  total  sam¬ 
ple  contained  42  soldiers  from  the  95B  MOS  (Military  Police)  end  60  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  71L  MOS  (Administrative  Specialist). 

The  performance  criteria  used  in  the  pliot  research  were  supervisory 
and  peer  ratings  of  overall  soldier  effectiveness.  This  rating  of  overall 
soldier  effectiveness  was  made  separately  by  supervisors  and  peers  who  had 
knowledge  of  individual  soldier  performance  in  11  categories  (e.g.,  Tech¬ 
nical  Knowledge/ Skill)  of  Army-wide  performance.  Overall  soldier  effec¬ 
tiveness  ratings  were  made  on  a  7-point  scale  (i.e.,  ranged  from  1  or  2  « 
"Below  Standard:  Soldier  performs  poorly  in  important  effectiveness  ar¬ 
eas;  does  not  meet  standards  nor  expectations  for  adequate  soldier  per¬ 
formance"  to  (  or  7  *  "Soldier  performs  excellently  in  all  or  almost  all 
effectiveness  areas;  exceeds  standards  and  expectations  for  soldier  per¬ 
formance"). 

The  rating  scales  were  administered  to  groups  of  15  or  fewer  peers  or 
supervisors  of  the  target  ratees.  On  average,  1.90  supervisor  raters  and 
3.26  peer  raters  provided  these  performance  evaluations  on  the  Army-wide 
rating  scaleB.  During  the  peer  rating  sessions,  raters  (who  were  in  addi¬ 
tion  ratees  and  members  of  the  sample)  also  responded  to  the  AWEQ. 
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Analyses  of  results  froa  piloting  tbs  AWEQ  (1)  evaluated  tbs  adequacy 
of  discrimination  lndlcss  (e.g.,  estimates  of  internal  consistency  relia¬ 
bility)  for  tbs  110  items  sod  14  scslss  on  tbs  memsure  snd  (2)  examined 
tbs  reistlonsblps  between  scores  on  tbs  AWEQ  dimensions  snd  prelislnsry 
Pro j set  A  porforesnes  er&tsrls. 

Scores  on  tbs  14  dimensions  wore  derived  sucb  thst  nssn  ratings  of 
ssro  wore  Indicative  of  a  neutral  work  environment  with  respect  no  faclll- 
tstlnf  or  Inhibiting  conditions.  Positive  nssn  scale  vsluee  represented 
positive  or  favorable  descriptions  of  the  work  environment,  whereas  nega¬ 
tive  scale  means  Indicated  aore  negative  or  unfavorable  asseesaents  of  t be 
work  setting.  The  range  of  means  and  standard  deviations  observed  for  tbs 
AWKQ  scales  suggested  that  soldiers  tended  to  provide  an  overall  positive 
description  of  the  Any  work  environment,  with  scale  aeans  for  Perceived 
Job  Importance  and  Physical  Working  Conditions  above  the  scale  midpoint 
(+2.5).  In  contrast,  although  the  AWEQ  dimensions  of  Training  and  tbs 
Seward  System  were  viewed  somewhat  negatively,  these  variables  were  not 
described  as  severe  constraints  on  performance. 

Item  to  scale  correlations,  internal  reliability  as  tins  tee,  er.d  scale 
in tercor relations  were  computed  to  determine  the  homogeneity  of  the  14 
AWEQ  dimensions,  findings  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  AWEQ  Items 
correlated  highest  with  their  assigned  dimension.  In  the  email  number  of 
cases  (less  then  10Z)  where  items  appeared  to  be  misclusslfled  (i.e., 

Iters  bad  higher  correlations  with  a  non-asalgned  dimension),  Item  content 
and  reliability  was  examined  to  decide  whether  to  revise  Item  content  or 
reassign  an  Item  to  a  more  appropriate  dimension.  Measures  of  Internal 
consistency  reliability  (l.e.,  alpha  coefficients)  for  the  AWEQ  dimensions 
ranged  froa  .50  *or  Physical  Working  Conditions  to  .83  for  the  Reward 
System.  The  average  alpha  coefficient  across  all  14  scales  was  .70.  Scale 
Intercorrelatlons  showed  that  the  climate -or  leu  t«*d  AWEQ  dimensions  (i.e., 
Scales  10-14,  average  £  «  .60)  were  aore  highly  interrelated  than  the  job- 
oriented  dimensions  (l.e..  Scales  1-9,  average  r  -  .38). 

Overall,  these  findings  suggest  that  some  revisions  In  the  AWEQ  were 
necessary  to  increase  the  homogeneity  of  the  environmental  scales.  Subse¬ 
quent  Item  revisions  and  factor  analysis  work  with  larger  field  test  sam¬ 
ples  ere  described  later  in  the  report. 

In  analyses  of  pilot  data,  significant  (£  <  .05)  correlations  were 
obtained  between  scores  on  the  AWEQ  scales  and  both  supervisory  and  peer 
ratings  oi  overall  soldier  effectiveness.  Specifically,  supervisory  rat¬ 
ings  are  significantly  related  to  the  aore  objective  job  scales  of  Train¬ 
ing  (jr  -  .20),  Job-Relevant  Authority  (r  -  .24)  and  Work  Assignment  (£  - 
.23),  as  well  as  to  the  climate -oriented  scales  of  Reward  System  (£  • 

.27).  7n  comparison,  the  peer  overall  effectiveness  ratings  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  correlated  with  such  AWEQ  job  scales  as  Physical  Working  Condi¬ 
tions  (£  -.22),  Joa-i  >levant  Information  (£  »  .26),  and  Changes  in  Job 
Procedures/Equipment  (£  -  .36).  Significant  relationships  were  also  ob¬ 
served  betw  n  peer  performance  ratings  and  the  climate  dimensions  (e.g,, 

£  -  .20  for  *  *ward  system  and  £  -  .24  for  Role  Models).  Further,  these 
prellminar  tu  suggest  that  environmental  influences  may  relate  differ¬ 
ently  to  dl  * . * rent  performance  criteria. 
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Several  conclusions  emerged  from  tha  analyses  of  AVEQ  pilot  data. 

Till*  research  Idas tlf lad  id  c-nceptual  environmental  diaamlona  that  ara 
hypothesised  to  Influence  parforaanca  in  tha  Any  work  anvironaant.  Tha 
Any  environmental  taxonomy  corresponds  reasonably  well  with  other  civil* 
lan  and  military  taxonoaiaa  (a.f.t  Kulbarg,  O'Connor,  Peters,  &  Watson, 
1964).  Further,  although  aoaa  redundancy  waa  observed  among  the  AVEQ 
ecalea  particularly  for  tha  climate-oriented  dlaanaiona,  correlations 
batwaan  individual  itaaa  and  their  own  dimensions  vara  higher  than  corre¬ 
lations  between  these  itaaa  and  other  dimensions  in  almost  all  cases. 

Although  pnvious  empirical  research  (e.g.,  Patara,  O'Connor,  & 
Kulbarg,  1984)  found  significant  relationships  batwaan  environmental 
variables  and  performance  only  in  experimental  laboratory  settings,  this 
pilot  study  found  significant  relationships  between  six  scales  on  the  AVEQ 
(e.g.,  Seward  System)  and  performance  (e.g.,  overall  ratings  of  soldier 
effectiveness).  Despite  the  correlational  nature  of  these  preliminary 
findings,  it  is  encouraging  that  soma  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ships  between  environmental  predictors  and  performance  measures  ware 
obtained  in  an  applied  military  setting.  Hence,  these  results  provide 
support  for  the  theoretical  work  of  Peters  and  O'Connor  (1980),  which 
contends  that  environmental  factors  can  directly  influence  performance  on 
tha  job.  [A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  piloting  of  the  Army  Vork 
Environment  Questionnaire  can  be  found  in  a  conference  paper  by  Olson, 
Borman,  Boberson,  and  goes  (1984).] 

Importantly,  the  Project  A  research  program  provided  an  opportunity  to 
revise  the  AVEQ.  This  was  needed  to  improve  the  psychometric  properties 
(e.g.,  internal  scale  reliabilities)  of  the  Instrument  and  to  enhance  the 
measurement  of  these  environmental  factors.  Further,  predictor  and  crite¬ 
rion  data  collected  during  the  Project  A  field  tests  provided  additional 
opportunities  to  examine  relationships  between  AVEQ  scales  and  factors, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  set  of  both  typical  and  maximal  performance  meas¬ 
ures,  than  were  available  for  this  pilot  test. 
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•  earn  met  m  a  w«»i  w«  v ■  i#-m  us  ur*  t'l  um  tn  irw  \j^t  v 


ajHtt  3t  F1ILP  TUT  PROCEDURES  FOR  TO  AWEQ 


During  this  research,  data  vara  collactad  on  two  vara*  of  fir  at -tour 
soldlars,  who  bad  1-3  years  of  aarvlea.  Thaaa  two  separata  data  collac- 
tloa  vara*  vara  kaovn  aa  tba  Batch  A  and  B  flald  tast*.  The  Army  Work 
Environment  Quaatlooaalra  (AVtQ)  and  a  tat  of  performance  aaaaura*  vara 
administered  in  tba  Batch  A  flald  taat  to  348  first-term  anil* tad  person- 
nal  ttatlonad  at  tbraa  Continental  United  State*  (CONUS)  and  two  European 
Aray  (USA1UR)  Installation a.  Thl*  aaapla  included  130  cannon  crev  aeaber* 
(13B  NOS),  133  aotor  transport  operators  (64C  NOS),  129  administrative 
specialists  (71L  NOS),  and  114  military  police  (93B  NOS). 

Tba  Batch  B  flald  test  sample  contained  821  first-term  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  from  five  Army  jobs.  There  vara  1’8  infantrymen  ( 1 IB  NOS),  172 
armor  crewmen  (198  NOS),  148  radio  teletype  operators  (31C  NOS),  136  light 
wheel  vehicle  mechanics  (63B  NOS),  and  167  medical  care  specialist*  (91A 
NOS).  These  NOS  were  sampled  at  four  CONUS  and  two  USAREUR  Installation*. 
Table  2  displays  the  number  of  soldier*  tatted  by  location  and  NOS  during 
tba  Project  A  field  tests. 


Table  2 

Description  of  the  Flald  Test  Samples 


NOS 


Aray 


Installation 

11B 

13B 

19E 

31C 

63B 

6hC 

71L 

91A 

95B 

Total 

Fort  Hood 

48 

42 

90 

Fort  Lewis 

29 

30 

16 

13 

24 

112 

Fort  Polk 

30 

31 

26 

26 

60 

30 

42 

245 

Fort  Riley 

30 

24 

26 

29 

21 

34 

30 

194 

Fort  Stewart 

31 

30 

23 

27 

21 

132 

USAREUR 

58 

150 

57 

57 

61 

155 

58 

596 

Total 

178 

150 

172 

148 

156 

155 

129 

167 

114 

1369 

Note.  Soldier*  occupied  skill  level  one  position*  in  their  MOS. 


Field  Test  Measure* 


An  assessment  battery  containing  the  Army  Work  Environment  Question¬ 
naire  (AVEQ)  and  a  comprehensive  set  of  typical  (e.g.,  supervisory  rat¬ 
ings)  and  smximal  (e.g.,  job  knowledge  test)  performance  measures  was  used 
in  the  two  field  tests. 
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Are  Work  toviwwwt  Questloanmlre  (AW1Q).  The  110  1  cm  Any  Work 
katltomt  QMitlamm,  »«  described  above,  no  administered  in  both 
tho  Botch  A  cod  Botch  B  field  toots.  Since  onolytis  of  Botch  A  dots  hod 
indlcotod  thot  loss  then  10%  of  tho  AWKQ  ltooo  hod  low  reliabilities  end 
odditloool  work  woo  still  required  to  refine  tho  factor  structure  of  the 
instrument,  itsos  were  not  deleted  prior  to  tho  Botch  B  field  tost.  Al¬ 
though  relationships  between  perfonence  criteria  end  the  conceptual 
scale o  from  the  environmental  texoaoay  were  of  research  interest,  inde¬ 
pendent  replication  of  tho  AWIQ  factor  structure  was  emphasised. 

Job  Performance  Measures.  A  coaplete  description  of  the  test  develop- 
oent  work  related  to  typical  and  maximal  performance  criteria  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  Project  A  reports.  Specifically,  the  Army -wide  rating 
scales  (Borman,  Pulakos,  A  Sosa,  1965),  hands-on  proficiency  measures  and 
job  knowledge  tests  (Campbell,  Campbell,  Ruasey,  &  Edwards,  1985),  and 
MOS -specific  behavior •based  rating  acalas  (Toquan,  McHenry,  Corps,  Rose, 
Lammelln,  Emmery,  Borman,  Mendel,  4  Bosshardt,  1985)  were  developed  and 
field  tested  for  each  of  the  nine  Army  HOS. 

The  typical  performance  criteria  used  in  the  Batch  A  field  tost  in¬ 
cluded  supervisory  and  peer  ratings  of  overall  soldier  effectiveness,  HG0 
Potential,  and  eleven  separate  ratings  on  diaenslona  of  Army -wide  perform¬ 
ance  (a.g.,  technical  knowledge,  physical  fitness,  self-control  »  etc.). 
Separate  bahaviorally •anchored  rating  scales  (BARS),  derived  from  a  criti¬ 
cal  incident  job  analysis  procedure,  wore  used  to  neaeure  both  the  HOS 
(job) -specific  and  Army-wide  components  of  soldier  performance  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  on  a  7 -point  behavior  rating  scale.  For  each  research  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  five  Batch  B  HOS,  an  Army-wide  and  NOS-epedflc  rating  was 
computed  by  averaging  the  performance  ratings  across  all  individual  dimen¬ 
sions  for  supervisors  and  peers  separately.  These  average  Army -wide  and 
MOS -specific  performance  ratings  were  more  reliable  than  ratings  on  the 
overell  effectiveness  and  overall  performance  dimensions  previously  used 
as  typical  criteria  in  the  Batch  A  field  test. 

The  maximal  performance  criteria  used  in  both  field  tests  Included 
hands-on  (work  sample)  tests  and  job  knowledge  measures.  The  hands-on 
tests  for  each  MOS  consisted  of  15  tasks  identified  as  Important  and  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  MOS.  The  individual  performance  components  of  each 
teak  were  scored  by  trained  raters  on  a  pass-fall  basis,  and  an  overall 
hands-on  score  was  computed  for  each  soldier  by  averaging  the  proportions 
passed  across  the  tasks  tested.  In  both  field  tests,  multiple -choice 
tests  were  developed  for  30  tasks  in  each  MOS  and  were  revised  to  better 
assess  job  knowledge  relevant  to  these  important  tasks  for  an  MOS.  An 
overall  job  knowledge  test  score  for  each  research  participant  was  derived 
as  a  percentage  of  the  nuwber  of  knowledge  test  items  answered  correctly. 

Procedures 


The  rating  scales  were  administered  to  groups  of  15  or  fewer  peers  or 
supervisors  of  the  target  ratees  after  they  ware  trained  using  a  combina¬ 
tion  error  and  accuracy  training  program  (e.g.,  Pulakos,  1984).  Specific 
ally,  a  three -part  rater  training  program  was  adainistered  by  trained 
Project  A  staff  members.  First,  criteria  for  rater  selection  were  care¬ 
fully  laid  out.  Researchers  sought  two  supervisors  and  four  fellow 
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first- tour  soldi*™  who  wars  knowledgeable  about  **ch  ratae's  performance 
and  bad  baan  working  with  hla  or  bar  for  a  ainiaua  of  two  non  tbs  to  pro¬ 
vide  sold la r  effectiveness  ratinga.  Tbs  second  part  of  tha  approach  in¬ 
volved  convincing  ratars  that  tha  ratings  warn  for  rasaarcb  purposes  only 
and  would  b*  kapt  coofldantial.  Tha  third  coaponant  of  tha  training  pro¬ 
vided  the  raters  with  inforaation  on  coaaon  rating  errors  (i.*.,  halo, 
stereo  typing,  and  "one  incident  of  performance  error**)  through  a  lec- 
turo-dlscusaloQ  format.  To  ensure  that  pear  ratars  were  acquainted  with 
tha  behavior-based  rating  scales  and  bad  soaa  practice  with  tha  scales, 
they  aad*  self-ratings  on  tha  Army-wide  BARS.  Concurrently  with  these 
aasassaants,  llrst-tour  soldiers  participating  in  tha  research  vara  ad- 
alnistarad:  (a)  the  Army  Vork  Environment  Questionnaire  and  (b)  the  ap¬ 
propriate  job  knowledge  and  hands-on  tost.  For  all  respondents,  scores  on 
the  Army  Vork  Environment  Questionnaire  vara  merged  with  scores  froa  the 
maximal  and  typical  performance  criteria  for  analyses. 
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CHAPTER  4:  AVEQ  FIELD  TEST  RESULTS 


Stage  HI:  Descriptive  Statistics  and  Factor  Analyses  of  the  HOS  A  and 
HOS  B  Field  Teats 

Descriptive  StatAatica 

Table  3  presents  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  reliability 
coefficients  for  the  research  neasures  administered  to  Batch  A  and  B  field 
test  samples.  The  data  show  that  such  dimensions  from  the  Army  environ¬ 
mental  taxonomy  as  Perceived  Job  Importance,  Discipline,  Physical  Working 
Conditions,  Individual  Support,  and  Job  Relevant  Information  were  de¬ 
scribed  positively.  In  contrast,  descriptions  of  Training,  Reward  System, 
Job  Support,  and  Work  Assignment  were  viewed  negatively.  Generally,  these 
patterns  of  mean  ratings  for  AWEQ  dimensions  were  also  observed  within 
each  HOS  and  installation.  These  findings  suggest  that  there  is  some  cor¬ 
respondence  across  different  samples  of  Army  enlisted  personnel  with  re¬ 
spect  to  descriptions  of  the  Army  work  environment. 

In  general,  estimates  of  internal  consistency  reliability  Indicate 
that  the  climate  scales  were  slightly  more  reliable  than  the  job-oriented 
scales  for  both  field  tests,  with  alpha  coefficients  ranging  from  .56  to 
.85.  Overall,  the  AWEQ  dimensions  for  the  HOS  A  field  test  were  more 
reliable  than  the  same  dimensions  in  the  HOS  B  field  t>st  with  mean  alpha 
coefficients  across  dimensions  of  .70  versus  .67.  In  che  early  stages  of 
developing  research  measures,  reliabilities  in  the  magnitude  of  .50  or  .60 
are  adequate  for  test  development  purposes  (Nunnally,  1967).  Unco.'rected 
reliability  estimates  displayed  in  Table  3  show  that  the  job  knowledge 
tests  tended  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  the  maximal  performance  criteria 
and  the  Army-wide  BARS  (supervisors)  had  the  largest  coefficients  of  the 
typical  performance  measures. 

Table  4  displays  the  intercorrelation  matrix  of  the  AWEQ  scales  for 
the  Batch  A  and  Batch  B  field  tests.  In  the  HOS  A  sample,  a  mean 
intercorrelation  of  .41  was  observed  for  the  job-oriented  dimensions  as 
compared  to  a  higher  mean  Intercorrelation  of  .63  for  the  climate -related 
dimensions.  For  the  job  scales,  high  Intercorrelations  were  observed 
between  Training  and  Work  Assignment  (£  ■  .65)  and  Job-Relevant  Authority 
and  Job-Relevant  Information  (£  -  .62).  In  contrast,  high 
intercorrelations  were  found  between  the  climate -oriented  dimensions  of 
Individual  Support  and  Job  Support  <£  -  .78).  These  patterns  of 
Intercorrelations  suggest  that  a  large  amount  of  shared  variance  exists 
between  some  of  the  AWEQ  dimensions. 

The  intercorrelation  matrix  for  the  AWEQ  scales  in  the  HOS  B  field 
test  show  that  the  climate -oriented  dimensions  are  again  more  highly  re¬ 
lated  than  the  job-oriented  factors.  For  example,  Job  Support  was 
strongly  associated  with  the  Reward  System  (£  *>  .73),  Individual  Support 
<£  »  .72),  and  Role  Hodels  (£  *  .65).  The  Job-Relevant  Authority  dimen¬ 
sion,  conceptualized  as  a  job-related  factor,  had  its  strongest  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  climate  scales  of  Role  Hodels  (£  -  .61)  and  Job  Support 
(£  -  .64).  These  similar  patterns  of  Intercorrelations  observed  in  the 
field  tests  suggest  that  a  taxonomy  of  fewer  than  14  dimensions  should 
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Mmm,  Standard  teviatiaoe,  end  tel  lability  Coefficients  of  the  turn rch  Meesures  for  tte  Maid  Theta 


tfeaauras 

MOS  A  Field  That 

MOS  B  Field  Best 

M 

SD 

i 

i 

M 

SD 

r* 

Overall  Effectiveness  (Beers) 

4.74 

.94 

.60-. 

79 

4.63 

.87 

.47-. 

,71 

Omani  1  Effectiveness  (Supervisors) 

4.48 

1.18 

.62-. 

82 

4.49 

1.07 

.54- 

74 

N00  Potential  (Beers) 

4.48 

1.15 

.60-. 

69 

4.30 

1.16 

.57-. 

,74 

NQO  Potential  (Supervisors) 

4.50 

1.38 

.61-. 

68 

4.18 

1.37 

.53-. 

74 

Amy-wide  BARS  (Beers) 

4.62 

.69 

.82-. 

88 

4.52 

.72 

.78-. 

86 

Army-wide  BARS  (Supervisors) 

4.61 

.84 

.81-. 

85 

4.50 

.84 

.81-. 

86 

MOS -specific  BARS  (Baers) 

4.68 

.65 

.49-. 

65 

4.60 

.66 

.76- 

86 

MOS -specific  BARS  (Supervisors) 

4.74 

.78 

.45-. 

57 

4.62 

.77 

.78-. 

87 

Hands-on  Best 

65.08 

9.68 

.30-. 

82 

71.72 

16.11 

.35-. 

56 

Job  fof  'ledge  Tfest 

60.40 

10.58 

.63-. 

91 

62.47 

10.63 

.84-. 

91 

MB)  Scales  (N  of  items) 

Resources  ((n  -  7) 

.19 

5.99 

.85 

-  .99 

4.96 

.75 

Workload  (a  -  8) 

-  .52 

4.69 

.57 

-  .67 

4.34 

.58 

Training  (n  -  11) 

Ryslcal  Working  Conditions  (n  «  6) 

-2.56 

1.73 

6.15 

4.07 

.68 

.56 

-3.02 

.67 

5.91 

3.83 

.64 

.57 

Job  Authority  (  n  ■  6) 

-  .31 

4.07 

.64 

-  .25 

3.65 

.57 

Job  Inform tion  (n  -  8) 

1.34 

4.81 

.62 

.45 

4.60 

.67 

Perceived  Job  Importance  (n  -  7) 

3.09 

4.93 

.70 

1.76 

4.65 

.67 

Work  Asaignoent  (n  -  9) 

-1.00 

6.55 

.76 

-1.90 

6.80 

.70 

Changes  Id  Job  Procedures  (n  *  8) 

-  .41 

4.80 

.59 

-  .89 

4.21 

.58 

Reward  System  (n  -  7) 

-1.84 

5.62 

.80 

-1.75 

5.14 

.78 

Discipline  (n  -  6) 

.79 

4.34 

.65 

1.10 

4.07 

.65 

Individual  Support  (n  *  9) 

1.38 

6.20 

.75 

.79 

5.46 

.73 

Job  Support  (  n  *  8) 

-1.48 

5.64 

.76 

-1.42 

5.12 

.72 

Role  Models  (n  «  10) 

.82 

6.55 

.72 

.74 

5.98 

.71 

Note.  The  N  for  the  MOS  A  field  test  ranged  from  515  to  528  and  the  N  for  the  MOS  B  field  test 
ranged  from  718  to  750.  “ 


®  ** 

R>r  performance  ratings,  tte  range  of  in  terra  tor  reliabilities  across  MOS  are  reported. 

For  Hands-on  and  Job  Knowledge  tests,  tte  range  of  split-half  reliabilities  across  MOS  are  reported. 

For  tte  anvircmental  scales,  Croobach's  alpha  coefficients  are  used  as  measures  of  internal 
consistency. 

^fcan  scale  scores  were  computed  such  tte  "CT  is  a  neutral  environment.  Positive  mean  values  indicate 
positive  descriptions  of  tte  environment  for  that  scale.  Negative  scale  means  indicate  tte  opposite. 
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Correlations  above  the  diagonal  are  for  the  MOS  A  field  test  and  those  below 
diagonal  are  for  the  MOS  B  field  test. 


permit  a  more  parsimonious  explanation  of  the  underlying  Army  work  envi¬ 
ronment  constructs. 

Factor  Analysis  of  the  AHEQ  Item*  for  the  IPS  A  Field  Test 

Factor  analysis  was  conducted  to  enhance  tne  homogeneity  of  the 
individual  scales  and  to  help  in  decisions  to  reduce  items  from  the  in¬ 
strument.  A  principal  cosiponents  factor  analysis  with  a  verlmax  rotation 
was  conducted  on  the  AWEQ  items  and  a  six  factor  solution  emerged.  Three 
climate -oriented  factors  were  identified:  (a)  Individual  Support,  (b) 
Respect  for  the  Military,  and  (c)  Unit  Cohealveness/Cooperation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  three  job-oriented  factors  which  included  (a)  Resources/Tools/ Equip - 
Bent/Physical  Working  Conditions,  (b)  Skills  Utilization  and  (c)  Workload/ 
Time  Availability  were  found.  Table  5  summarizes  the  item  to  factor 
loadings  on  the  AWEQ  for  the  MOS  A  field  teat.  This  preliminary  factor 
structure  of  the  Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  for  the  MOS  A  sample 
demonstrates  how  the  14  dimensions  in  the  conceptual  taxonomy  collapse. 
Specifically,  the  Training  and  Work  Assignment  dimensions  become  a  Skills 
Utilisation  factor.  The  Support  factor  containa  items  from  the  Job  and 
Individual  Support  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  Reward  System.  A  large  job 
factor  was  found  which  had  items  loading  from  the  Resources/Tools/Equip¬ 
ment  and  Physical  Working  Conditions  dimensions. 

Although  the  Unit  Cohesiveness/Cooperction  factor  was  not 
conceptualized  as  a  dimension  in  the  original  Army  environment  taxonomy, 
the  six  items  which  define  this  factor  are  drawn  from  a  mixture  of  the 
climate -oriented  AWEQ  dimensions.  Table  5  shows  high  loadings  for  the 
items  on  the  Support,  Skills  Utilization,  and  Unit  Cohesiveness/Coopera  - 
tlon  factors,  with  the  majority  of  the  loadings  around  .60  at  higher. 

Intercorrelations  between  the  AWEQ  factors  and  estimates  of  internal 
consistency  reliability  are  presented  in  Table  6.  Moderately  high 
lntercorrelations  were  observed  between  the  major  climate  factor  of  Sup¬ 
port  and  Respect  for  the  Military  (j:  ■  .62)  and  Unit  Cohesiveness/Coopera- 
tion  (jr  ■  .46).  In  comparison,  the  more  job-oriented  Skills  Utilization 
factor  was  not  highly  associated  with  either  Resources/Tools/Equipment  and 
Physical  Working  Conditions  (jr  -  .07)  or  Time  Availability/Workload  (j:  - 
.08)  which  indicates  that  these  job  factors  are  measuring  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  components  of  the  Army  work  environment.  The  alpha  coefficients  for 
the  AWEQ  factors,  ranging  from  .68  to  .92,  are  good  for  a  research  in¬ 
strument  and  are  higher  than  those  observed  for  the  14  AWEQ  scales.  Al¬ 
though  the  Military  Respect  and  Time  Availability/ Workload  factors  have 
the  lowest  alpha  coefficients,  this  finding  may  be  related  to  the  small 
number  of  items  loading  on  these  factors. 

Factor  analysis  of  the  AWEQ  and  factor  lntercorrelations  for  the  MOS  A 
field  test  data  suggest  that  replication  of  this  factor  structure  with 
other  Army  samples  is  needed.  Hence,  in  order  to  maintain  comparability 
of  data  for  subsequent  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  AWEQ  factor 
structure,  all  110  items  on  the  questionnaire  were  retained  for  admini¬ 
stration  in  the  MOS  B  field  test. 
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tibia  5 

Factor  AaalFaia  of  tba  llltQ  for  «0S  A  Fiald  Taat 


Dibit  C 


AHKQ  Factor  In  tarcor  relations  and  Reliability  Estimates  for  tht 
Total  NOS  A  Flald  Taat 


AVEQ 

lectors* 

M  of 
Iteas 

2  3 

4 

5 

6 

rb 

1.  Support 

16 

-.27  .21 

.62 

-.19 

.46 

.92 

2.  Resources/Working  Conditions 

20 

.07 

-.30 

.46 

-.08 

.89 

3.  Skills  Utilisation 

9 

.29 

.08 

.22 

.86 

4.  Military  Respect 

7 

-.16 

.46 

.75 

5.  Tine  Avallabllity/Vorkload 

6 

-.09 

.68 

6.  Unit  Cohesiveness/ Cooperation 

6 

.81 

Note.  Corrals tlons  arc  baaed  on  an  N  of  513-530. 

All  correlations  with  an  absolute  Magnitude  greater  than  £  -  ,08  are 
significant  at  £  <  .05. 

aAWEQ  factors  1,  4,  and  6  are  more  climate-oriented ,  whereas  factors  2,  3, 
and  5  are  aore  job-oriented. 

bE8tiaatas  of  reliability  are  alpha  coefficients  or  Measures  of  Internal 
consistency. 


fetor  Analysis  of  the  AWEQ  Items  for  tbs  MOS  B  Field  Test 


A  principal  components  factor  analysis  with  a  varlaax  rotation  vac 
conducted  on  the  110  itaa  AWEQ  for  tha  MOS  B  aaapla.  Tba  raaults  suggest 
that  tha  underlying  structure  of  tha  AWEQ  can  ha  described  by  a  five  fac¬ 
tor  solution.  The  factors  are:  1)  Rasourcas/Toola/Equipnent, 

Workload /Tine  Availability,  Changes  in  Job  Procedures/Equipnent  (Factor 
I),  2)  Individual/Job  Support  (Factor  11),  3)  Skills  Utilisation  (Factor 
111),  4)  Perceived  Job  laportance  (Factor  IV),  and  5)  Unit  Cohesive¬ 
ness/Cooperation  (Factor  V).  Table  7  displays  the  AWEQ  iteas  and  their 
respective  factor  loadings  for  the  five  factor  solution.  Two  job -oriented 
factors  (Resources/Tools/Equipaent  and  SkillB  Utilisation)  emerged,  with 
the  remaining  factors  cl  Ism  te  -related. 

A  total  of  38  items  from  the  original  110  item  AWEQ  appear  to  effec¬ 
tively  define  the  AWEQ  factor  structure.  The  criteria  used  to  evaluate 
AWEQ  items  for  inclusion  in  the  factor  structure  were:  1)  items  were 
required  to  have  a  factor  loading  of  .30  or  higher,  2)  there  was  minimal 
double  loading  by  an  item  on  other  factors,  3)  a  minimum  of  three  items 
were  to  load  on  a  particular  factor,  and  4)  the  item  had  to  make  sense 
conceptually  as  part  of  the  factor.  When  the  five  factor  solution  was  ex¬ 
amined  with  respect  to  these  inclusion  criteria,  the  Support,  Skills 
Utilisation  and  Unit  Cohesiveness/Cooperation  factors  were  particularly 
strong  with  loadings  generally  .50  or  higher.  In  contrast,  Factor  1, 
which  is  a  large  job -oriented  factor,  was  conceptually  ambiguous  with 
items  from  three  of  the  original  AWEQ  dimensions  (taxonomy)  defining  the 
factor. 

When  comparisons  were  aide  between  the  AWEQ  factor  solutions  for  the 
MOS  A  and  MOS  B  field  tests,  several  Interesting  findings  emerged.  First, 
partial  replication  was  found  in  MOS  B  for  the  Support,  Skills  Utilisation 
and  Unit  Cohesiveness/Cooperation  factors  that  were  observed  in  MOS  A. 
Second,  the  largest  factor  in  both  solutions  was  the  job-oriented  Be- 
sources/Tools/Equlpment  factor.  Third,  the  somewhat  weak  Military  Respect 
factor  from  the  MOS  A  field  test  was  replaced  by  a  Perceived  Job  Impor¬ 
tance  factor  in  the  MOS  B  analysis. 

Generally,  tke  factor  loadings  for  AWEQ  items  in  the  MOS  B  field  test 
were  not  as  strong  (.30  was  the  criterion  used  for  inclusion  of  items)  as 
those  observed  for  the  MOS  A  field  tesc.  Despite  this  finding,  35  items 
from  the  AWEQ  were  common  to  the  factor  solutions  of  both  field  tests. 
Overall,  these  findings  suggest  considerable  correspondence  in  factor 
solutions  across  the  two  field  test  data  sets. 

Table  8  shows  the  factor  intercorrelation  matrix  and  the  reliability 
estimates  of  the  AWEQ  factors  for  the  MOS  B  field  test.  The  alpha  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  the  AWEQ  five  factor  solution  are  good,  ranging  from  .66  to 
.83.  As  was  found  with  the  Batch  A  data,  the  climate -related  factors 
tended  to  be  more  highly  in tercor related  than  the  job-related  factors.  The 
average  Intercorrelation  for  the  climate  factors  is  .39  and  for  the  job 
factors  .21.  Further,  Factor  I,  the  large  job -oriented  Resources/ 
Tools/Equipment  factor,  had  higher  correlations  with  the  climate  factors 
than  with  the  other  job  factor  (Skills  Utilization).  Although  the  factors 
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Table  8 


AVBQ  Factor  Intercorrelations*  and  Hell  ability  Katina  tea  for 
the  NOS  B  Field  Teat 


AVEQ  Factors 

N  of 
Items 

2  3 

4 

5 

r* 

1 .  Reaourcea/Toola/Equipment 
and 

Vorkload/Time  Availability 

15 

.39  .21 

.26 

.19 

e 

00 

2.  Support  (Individual/Job) 

9 

.26 

.43 

.45 

.82 

3.  Skills  Utilisation 

4 

.32 

.19 

.76 

4.  Perceived  Job  Importance 

6 

.28 

.66 

5.  Unit  Cohesiveneas/Cooperation 

4 

.71 

Mote.  Correlation  are  baaed  on  If  ranging  from  727-746. 

All  correlations  are  significant  at  j>  <  .05. 

Factors  1  and  3  are  job-oriented  and  Factors  2,  4,  and  5  are  climate-oriented. 
•Factor  intercorrelations  are  for  the  5-factor  solution. 

^Estimates  of  internal  consistency  reliability  are  alpha  coefficents.  ■ 


lad  lees  shared  ▼sciatic*  In  NOS  B  than  NOS  A,  con*  redundancies  remained 
in  this  5 -factor  solutiou. 

Although  tha  factor  structure  froa  the  NOS  A  field  test  was  generally 
replicated  with  tha  5-facto?  solution  in  tha  NOS  B  field  test,  other 
in tarpra table  factor  structures1  ware  explored  that  emphasised  both  factor 
loadings  and  significant  AWEQ  itea  to  performance  relationships. 

After  itea  response  distributions,  itea -total  correlations,  scale 
intercorrelations,  internal  consistency  indices,  end  factor  analyses  were 
examined ,  the  AWEQ  was  reduced  froa  the  original  110  items  to  53  items  for 
the  Concurrent  Validation.  Appendix  C  contains  the  revised  Army  Environ¬ 
ment  Questionnaire,  a  99  itea  multiple -choice  instrument.  The  first  53 
items  on  the  Army  Environment  Questionnaire  represent  the  revised  AWEQ  and 
the  remaining  4$  items  measure  leadership  variables  not  discussed  in  this 
report. 

Revisions  to  the  AWEQ  were  primarily  driven  by  the  factor  analysis. 
Also,  adequate  coverage  of  the  dimensions  from  the  original  Army  taxonomy 
was  maintained.  This  approach  to  AWEQ  revisions  strengthened  the 
psychometric  properties  of  the  instrument  that  had  been  administered  in 
the  field  tests,  but  still  afforded  the  opportunity  for  continued  examina¬ 
tion  of  interesting  conceptual  issues  and  the  testing  of  hypotheses  on 
environment-performance  relationships  with  data  collected  during  the  Con¬ 
current  Validation. 

Stage  IV i  Relationships  Between  AWEQ  Variables  and  Performance  Criteria 
for  tE*  Field  lasts  *  ”  ~ 


Findings  from  the  field  tests  consistently  show  significant  relation¬ 
ships  between  environmental  variables  and  Army  performance  measures.  Fur¬ 
ther,  results  froa  the  field  tests  tend  to  corroborate  findings  observed 
in  the  pilot  research. 

Table  9  summarises  the  percentages  of  significant  correlations  for 
environment-performance  relationships  in  the  MOS  A  and  MOS  B  field  tests. 
Results  displayed  in  the  left  hand  panel  of  Table  9  apply  to  the  MOS  A 
field  test  and  those  in  the  right-hand  panel  address  MOS  B  field  test 
findings.  Generally,  four  patterns  of  significant  relationships  were 
noted  between  AWEQ  scale  and  factor  scores  and  soldier  performance. 

First,  a  larger  number  of  significant  correlational  effects  were  observed 
between  the  typical  measures  of  performance  (i.e.,  supervisory  and  peer 
ratings)  and  environmental  variables  than  for  the  nore  objective,  maximal 
performance  criteria  (i.e.,  job  knowledge  tests).  Second,  there  were  more 
significant  relationships  between  the  typical  performance  measures  and  the 


*A  detailed  presentation  of  these  factor  analyses  can  be  found  in  ARI 
Working  Paper  RS-WP -86-06. 

2 

For  a  discussion  of  the  relationships  between  leadership  and  job  per¬ 
formance,  readers  are  referred  to  White,  Gast,  Sperling,  and  Rumsey 
(1984),  and  White,  Gast,  and  Rumsey  (1985). 
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cl ima t*  -or  i an  tad  scale  and  factor  acoraa  than  batwaan  those  measures  and 
tha  job-oriented  diaanalona.  Third*  tbara  were  aora  significant  affects 
observed  batwaan  environmental  varlablaa  and  auparvlaory  ratlnga  than 
batwaan  tboaa  varlablaa  and  paar  ratlnga.  Fourth,  tha  job-orlantad  AWEQ 
diaanalona  and  factora  tended  to  hava  a  largar  nuabar  of  aignificant  asso- 
clatlona  with  aaxiaal  parforaanca  critarla  than  waa  found  with  tha  di- 
aata-orlantad  varlablaa  for  tha  MOS  A  flald  taat.  Tha  axact  oppoaita 
pat tarn  of  ralatlonahlpa  waa  no tad  In  tha  MOS  B  flald  taat. 

Tabla  10  ahowa  tha  corralationa  batwaan  acala  acoraa  on  tha  AWEQ  and 
both  typical  and  aaxiaal  parforaanca  measures  for  tha  MOS  A  field  taat 
aaapla.  Generally,  acoraa  acroaa  tha  typical  parforaanca  aaaauraa  in  tha 
MOS  A  flald  taat  data  had  aignificant  positive  corralationa  with  tha 
job-orlantad  AWEQ  dlaanalon  of  Changes  In  Job  Procedure a/ Equipment  and  the 
cllaata -oriented  acalaa  of  Discipline,  Individual  Support,  and  Role  Mod¬ 
els.  Specifically,  tha  anvlronaantal  diaanalona  had  tha  largest  positive 
correlations  with  supervisory  ratings  of  NCO  Potential.  In  contrast, 
fewer  significant  associations  were  observed  between  typical  performance 
ratings  and  the  AWEQ  acalaa  of  Workload/Time  Availability,  Resources/ 
Tools/Equlpaent,  and  the  Seward  System. 

Although  fewer  significant  effects  ware  observed  between  environmental 
variables  and  maximal  performance  criteria  (i.e.,  59%  of  the  correlations 
were  significant  for  typical  measures  as  compared  with  only  36%  for  the 
maximal  performance  criteria,  cf.  Table  9),  positive  relationships  were 
found  for  hands-on  measures  with  such  job-orlanted  dimensions  as  Training 
and  Work  Assignment.  Further,  negative  correlations  were  observed  between 
scores  on  job  knowledge  tests  and  such  AWEQ  scales  as  Re source s/Tools/ 
Equipment,  Physical  Working  Conditions,  and  Role  ModelB. 

Table  11  presents  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the  14  AWEQ 
scale  scores  and  the  sat  of  performance  criteria  for  the  total  MOS  B  sam¬ 
ple.  Also,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Table  9  which  shows  the  percentage 
of  significant  correlations  between  environmental  variables  and  MOS  B 
performance  criteria.  Several  interesting  findings  emerged.  First,  the 
largest  correlations  were  found  between  environmental  variables  and  typi¬ 
cal  performance  measures,  specifically  the  Army-wide  BARS.  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  significant  effects,  54%  of  the  correlation  coefficients 
between  environmental  variables  and  typical  performance  measures  were 
statistically  significant  compared  with  29%  of  the  correlations  for 
aaxiaal  criteria. 

Second,  the  environmental  dimensions  of  (a)  Perceived  Job  Importance, 
(b)  Discipline,  (c)  Individual  Support,  and  (d)  the  Reward  System  gener¬ 
ally  tended  to  be  significantly  correlated  with  performance  criteria  for 
the  total  MOS  R  sample.  In  contrast,  AWEQ  scale  scores  on  (a)  Resources/ 
Tools/Equlpaent,  (b)  Workload/Tine  Availability,  (c)  Physical  Working 
Conditions,  and  (d)  Changes  in  Job  Procedures/Equipment  were  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  associated  with  scores  on  the  performance  measures.  Although  the 
magnitude  of  these  environment-performance  relationships  are  lower  than 
those  previously  reported  for  the  MOS  A  field  test,  fairly  consistent 
trends  have  been  observed  in  the  pattern  of  significant  relationships 
between  climate -oriented  AWEQ  scales  and  performance  ratings. 
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Third,  when  relationships  between  typical  and  maximal  performance 
measures  and  environmental  factors  were  examined,  a  larger  percentage  of 
significant  correlations  were  observed  between  these  measures  and  cli¬ 
mate-oriented  environmental  variables.  It  was  predicted  that  job-oriented 
environmental  factors  should  have  a  larger  number  of  aignif leant  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  objective,  maximal  performance  measures,  than  with  the  su¬ 
pervisory  and  peer  ratings  of  overall  soldier  effectiveness.  However, 
these  findings  did  not  support  this  contention,  because  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  dlmate-criented  factors  than  job-oriented  factors  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  correlated  with  both  types  of  performance  Indices. 

Fourth,  consistent  relationships  were  observed  between  environmental 
variables  and  typical  performance  measures,  specifically  the  Army-wide 
BARS,  regardless  of  whether  performance  was  evaluated  by  supervisors  or 
peers.  This  finding  indicates  the  existence  of  some  convergence  across 
types  of  performance  criteria  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors. 

Since  factor  analyses  indicated  that  less  than  14  dimensions  de¬ 
scribed  the  underlying  Army  work  environment  constructs,  relationships 
between  AUEQ  factor  scores  and  performance  criteria  were  examined.  For 
the  NOS  A  field  test,  statistically  significant  relationships  were  found 
between  the  typical  performance  ratings  and  Individual  Support  (rs  ranged 
from  .10  to  .22),  Respect  for  the  Military  (rs  ranged  from  .13  to  .24), 
and  Unit  Cohesiveness/Cooperation  (rs  ranged  .12  to  .15).  The  Skills 
Utilization  factor  had  significant  relationships  with  scores  on  both  the 
hands-on  measures  (£  *  .21)  and  the  job  knowledge  tests  (£  -  .15).  Fur¬ 
ther,  Job  Knowledge  test  scores  were  significantly  correlated  U  -  .26) 
with  the  large  job  factor  (Resources/Tools/Equipment  and  Physical  Working 
Conditions). 

Table  12  displays  the  correlations  between  the  AWEQ  5-factor  solution 
and  the  typical  and  maximal  performance  measures  for  the  NOS  B  field  test. 
Significant  relationships  were  found  between  Factor  V,  Unit  Coheslve- 
ne sb/ Cooperation  and  both  typical  and  maximal  performance  measures.  Th : 
Army-wide  BARS  for  both  supervisors  and  peers  were  significantly  related 
to  Factor  II,  Support  and  Factor  IV,  Perceived  Job  Importance  (£S  ranged 
from  .14  to  .15  and  from  .15  to  .21,  respectively).  In  contrast  to  the 
finding  observed  for  the  NOS  A  field  test,  Factor  III,  Skills  Utilization, 
was  not  significantly  associated  with  the  more  objective  hands-on  measures 
and  job  knowledge  tests. 

Generally,  these  results  tended  to  replicate  the  patterns  of  signifi¬ 
cant  relationships  found  in  the  NOS  A  field  test  for  environmental  varia¬ 
bles  (scales  and  factors)  and  performance  criteria.  However,  two 
differences  should  be  noted  in  the  correlation  patterns  across  the  field 
tests.  For  the  maximal  performance  criteria,  a  greater  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  effects  were  observed  with  climate-oriented  environmental  variables 
for  the  NOS  B  field  test  whereas  thr:  reverse  trend  was  found  for  the  MOS  A 
field  test.  This  contradictory  finding  for  relationships  between  environ¬ 
mental  variables  and  maximal  performance  measures  may  be  related  to  sam¬ 
pling  error  and/or  reliability  of  the  environmental  predictors  or 
criterion  measures. 
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Tabl*  12 


✓ 

Correlation*  Between  the  AVEQ  5-Factor  Solution  and  Performance 
Criteria  for  tba  NOS  B  Field  "eat 


AWEQ  Factor  Scores®'** 


Performance 

Criteria 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Typical  Performance  Measures 

Army-wide  BARS  (Peers) 

0 

.14* 

.05 

.21* 

.11* 

Army-wide  BARS  (Supervisors) 

-.01 

.15* 

.06* 

.15* 

.09* 

MOS-Specific  BARS  (Peers) 

-.05 

.06 

.03 

.14* 

.08* 

MOS-Specific  BARS  (Supervisors) 

-.07 

.04 

.10* 

.11* 

.08* 

Overall  Soldier  Effectiveness 
(Peers) 

-.03 

.11* 

.04 

.19* 

.11* 

Overall  Soldier  Effectiveness 
(Supervisors) 

-.03 

.12* 

.10* 

.14* 

.07 

NCO  Potential  (Peers) 

0 

.12* 

.06* 

.19* 

* 

.12 

HCO ‘Potential  (Supervisors) 

0 

.14* 

.06* 

.16* 

.10* 

Maximal  Performance 

Measures 

Hands-on  Test 

-.01 

0 

0 

.06 

.08* 

Job  Knowledge  Test 

-.10* 

.02 

-.04 

* 

.13 

.10* 

Note.  Correlations  are  based  on 

an  N  of  654-674- 

aAWEQ  Factors:  1  *  Resources/Tools/Equipment,  Vorkload/Tine 
Availability,  Changes  in  Job  Procedures/Equipment;  2  ■  Support 
(Individual/Job);  3  ■  Skills  Utilisation;  4  ■  Perceived  Job  Importance; 
5  “  Unit  Cohesiveneas/Cooperation. 

^Factors  1  and  3  are  job-oriented  and  Factors  2,  4,  and  5  are  climate- 
oriented 

*  £  <  .05. 
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Although  for  relationships  between  the  typical  perfo  j^nce  measures 
and  the  AVEQ  5-factor  eolution  for  the  MOS  B  sample,  70%  of  the  supervi¬ 
sory  and  60%  of  the  pear  rating  correlations  were  significant  (cf.  Table 
9)  the  highest  correlations  were  found  between  climate  factors  and  peer 
ratings  of  performance.  This  finding  differs  from  that  observed  in  the 
MOS  A  field  test  where  a  larger  number  of  significant  correlations  were 
observed  between  climate  factors  and  supervisory  ratings  of  performance. 
Generally,  consistent  patterns  of  relationships  between  environmental 
variables  and  supervisor/peer  ratings  of  performance  initially  found  in 
the  MOS  A  field  test,  were  corroborated  in  the  MOS  B  field  test.  Specif¬ 
ically,  Table  12  shows  similar  patterns  of  correlations  for  the  supervi¬ 
sory  and  peer  ratings  of  NCO  Potential  across  environmental  factors. 
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The  present  research  identified  14  dimensions  that  daacciba  environ¬ 
mental  Influence*  on  work  performance  In  Any  settings.  This  Arny  envi¬ 
ronmental  taxonomy,  which  contains  dlaensions  broadly  associated  with  job 
characteristics  and  organisational  climate  factors,  corresponds  reasonably 
wall  with  other  civilian  and  military  taxonomies  (e.g.,  Eulberg,  O'Connor, 
Peters,  &  Watson,  1984).  A  110-item  Army  Vork  Environment  Questionnaire 
(AWEQ)  was  developed  to  reliably  measure  these  environmental  dimensions. 
The  AVEQ  was  pilot  and  field  tested  on  a  sample  of  1369  first-tour  Arny 
enlisted  personnel  from  a  representative  group  of  nine  military  occupa¬ 
tional  specialties  (MOS). 

Internal  consistency  reliability  analyses  and  principle  component 
factor  analyses  with  varimax  rotations  guided  revisions  to  the  14  dimen¬ 
sion  taxonomy  and  indicated  that  a  38  Item  5-factor  solution  provided  the 
most  parsimonious  statistical  explanation  of  the  underlying  Army  work 
environment  constructs.  The  5-factor  solution  includes  the  following 
factors:  1)  Resources  and  Equipment,  2)  Support,  3)  Skills  Utilization, 

4)  Perceived  Job  Importance,  and  5)  Unit  Cohesiveness  and  Cooperation.  In 
order  to  maintain  adequate  coverage  of  such  environmental  dimensions  as 
Discipline,  Role  Models,  and  Job  Relevant  Authority,  which  had  significant 
correlations  with  performance  criteria,  a  total  of  53  items  from  the  AUEQ 
was  retained  and  administered  in  the  concurrent  validation. 

Correlational  analyses  were  used  to  examine  relationships  between  the 
AUEQ  variables  and  the  comprehensive  set  of  job  performance  ratings  and 
the  more  objective  hands-on  and  job  knowledge  tests  for  the  batch  A  and  B 
field  tests.  Several  major  findings  can  be  identified. 

Generally,  research  participants  tended  to  describe  the  Army  work  en¬ 
vironment  more  positively  with  respect  to  such  variables  as  Perceived  Job 
Importance,  Physical  Working  Conditions,  Discipline,  and  Individual  Sup¬ 
port.  In  contrast,  environmental  dimensions  related  to  Training,  Work 
Assignment,  Job  Support,  and  the  Reward  System  tended  to  be  perceived  more 
negatively. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  the  correlations  between  environmen tal 
variables  and  performance  were  weak  (l.e.,  on  the  average  the  significant 
£8  ranged  from  the  low  teens  to  the  mid -twen ties ) ,  a  number  of  consistent 
trends  were  found  in  the  pattern  of  relationships.  In  both  field  tests, 
the  largest  number  of  significant  relationships  was  observed  between  envi¬ 
ronmental  variables  and  the  typical  performance  ratings.  Although  fewer 
significant  correlations  were  found  between  the  more  objective  maximal 
performance  measures  and  environmental  influences,  significant  relation¬ 
ships  were  observed  between  scores  on  the  job -knowledge  tests  and  hands-on 
measures  and  such  theoretically  appropriate  environmental  variables  as 
Training  and  Work  Assignment.  Contrary  to  O’Connor,  Peters,  Pooyan  et  al. 
(1984),  these  data  do  not  consistently  show  that  environment  to  perform¬ 
ance  associations  are  higher  when  more  objective  criteria  as  opposed  to 
ratings  are  used. 
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In  both  the  Batch  A  and  B  fiald  testa,  the  largest  number  of  signifl- 
cant  relatlonahipe  were  found  between  the  typical  perforaance  ra tinge  and 
the  diaate -oriented  environmental  variables.  Specifically,  conaistent 
relationships  were  noted  between  supervisory  ratings  and  the  environmental 
dimensions  of  Individual/ Job  Support,  Discipline,  and  Bole  Models.  These 
findings  ware  replicated  in  the  environmental  factor -perforaance 
associations,  whare  significant  positive  correlations  were  observed  between 
perforaance  ratings  and  such  envlronaental  factors  as  Support,  Perceived 
Job  Importance,  and  Coopera tion/Coheslveneas.  These  findings  tentatively 
suggest  that  the  use  of  an  Interpretable  factor  solution  as  opposed  to 
■uaaated  envlronaental  composite  scores  discussed  previously  in  the  con¬ 
straint  research,  nay  provide  better  conceptual  and  operational  descrip¬ 
tions  of  environment -perforaance  relationships. 

Although  for  the  typical  perforaance  criteria  store  significant  effects 
were  observed  between  environmental  variables  and  supervisory  measures,  a 
high  degree  of  correspondence  was  found  in  the  magnitude  of  the  correla¬ 
tions  regardless  of  whether  perforaance  was  evaluated  by  supervisors  or 
peers.  This  finding  suggests  the  presence  of  some  convergence  for  the 
different  performance  measures  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
mental  variables. 

Despite  the  correlational  nature  of  the3e  findings,  It  was  encouraging 
that  some  statistically  significant  relationships  were  obtained  between 
envlronaental  variables/factors  and  perforaance  measures  in  an  applied 
Army  work  setting.  Prior  to  this  Army  research,  environmental  influences 
were  only  associated  significantly  with  performance  on  analog  laboratory 
tasks  and  in  civilian  managerial  work  environments.  The  results  from  Army 
enlisted  personnel  extend  the  empirical  civilian  research  of  Steel  and 
Mento  (1986)  and  Peters  and  O'Connor  (1980)  and  their  colleagues,  to  ap¬ 
plied  Army  work  environments.  Specifically,  O'Connor  et  al.  (1984)  found 
that  envlronaental  constraints  accounted  for  only  1Z  of  the  variance  in 
performance  and  other  work-related  criteria,  and  Steel  and  Mento  (1986) 
have  shown  that  a  composite  index  of  constraint  explained  13Z  of  the  vari¬ 
ance  in  supervisory  appraisals  and  10Z  of  the  variance  in  self  appraisals. 
In  comparison,  these  results  from  Army  enlisted  personnel  show  that  up  to 
7Z  of  the  criterion  variance  is  explained  by  environmental  variables 
(significant  ra  ranged  from  .09  to  .26  between  performance  measures  and 
envlronmentai~variables) . 

Besides  expanding  the  knowledge  base  on  the  relationships  between 
environmental  variables  and  performance  to  Army  work  settings,  the  present 
research  extends  previous  work  on  environmental  constraints  in  two  impor¬ 
tant  ways.  First,  the  Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire  (AVEQ)  was 
developed  to  assess  specifically  environmental  variables  that  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  impacting  both  negatively  and  positively  on  soldier  perform¬ 
ance.  Prior  to  this  effort,  situational  constraint  research  tended  to 
emphasize  why  performance  was  ineffective  and  did  not  identify  variables 
that  Influenced  more  effective  or  maximal  levels  of  job  performance.  Sec¬ 
ond,  since  this  research  was  conducted  as  a  component  of  a  larger  Army 
selection  and  classification  project,  the  opportunity  existed  to  use  a 
comprehensive  set  of  previously  uninvestigated  performance  criteria. 

These  measures  Included  not  only  supervisory  and  peer  behaviorally-an- 
chored  performance  ratings,  but  also  more  objective  criteria  including  job 
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knowledge  tests  and  band a -on  aeaaucaa.  Further,  the  Initial  use  of  peer 
perforaance  re  ting a  in  thia  research  demonstrated  soae  consistency  across 
aultlple  sating  sourcas  (supervisor  vs.  peer)  with  respect  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  environmental  variables. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  the  environment-performance  correlations  was 
smaller  than  expected,  these  findings  may  be  related  to:  (1)  a  lack  of 
sufficiently  constraining  or  facilitating  conditions  on  the  part  of  the 
environmental  variables  themselves  (few  environmental  variables  received 
ratings  at  the  extremes  of  the  scale  which  suggests  that  the  Army  work  en¬ 
vironment  was  not  perceived  as  overly  facilitating  or  constraining),  (2) 
contextual  factors  such  as  rsters  adjusting  their  performance  evaluation 
for  the  Influences  of  specific  work  environments  or  (3)  reliability  of 
both  the  environmental  predictors  and  performance  criteria  (.56  to  .85  and 
.30  to  .91  (cf.  Table  2),  respectively). 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  based  on  the  large  samples  used  in  this 
field  research  and  the  comprehensive  set  of  performance  criteria  examined, 
that  these  Army  findings  replicate  and  extend  previous  empirical  civilian 
research  on  relationships  between  environmental  variables  and  performance. 
Vhether  the  low  correlations  observed  in  this  research  and  previous  stud¬ 
ies  for  environment-performance  relationships  actually  indicate  that  envi¬ 
ronmental  factors  are  primarily  "nuisance  variables"  and  do  not  act  as 
major  facilitators  or  Inhibitors  of  effective  job  performance,  should 
continue  to  be  an  active  area  for  research. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Batch  A  and  B  field  tests,  a  concurrent  valida¬ 
tion,  which  involves  the  administration  of  the  experimental  predictor 
battery  and  new  criterion  measures  from  Project  A  to  approximately  10,000 
first  term  soldiers  in  19  H0S,  will  be  initiated.  Subsequent  research, 
which  uses  Project  A  concurrent  validation  data,  will  apply  path-enaly tic 
and  hierarchical  regression  models  to  further  explore  the  contributions  to 
soldier  performance  of  individual  differences  and  work  environment  fac¬ 
tors.  Specifically,  whether  environmental  factors  interact  with  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  the  prediction  of  performance  or  moderate  relationships 
between  other  predictors  (e.g.,  ability  and  temperament  variables)  and 
performance  criteria  should  be  examined.  Further  research  is  needed  to: 
(1)  develop  environmental  taxonomies  in  other  organizational  settings,  (2) 
Improve  the  measurement  of  performance  and  other  work -related  variables, 
(3)  examine  the  differential  impact  of  environmental  variables  for  a  di¬ 
verse  group  of  jobs,  and  (4)  conduct  unit-level  analysis  of  environmental 
variables  to  determine  whether  homogeneity  of  environmental  perceptions 
exists  across  similar  work  groups. 
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Appendix  A 


PKA70XMANCX  IPCIDWT  FOAM 
VOKT  RILKT  VOtKSBOP 


1.  What  were  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  Incidents? 


2.  What  happened  to  tba  Individual  that  made  you  faal  that  the  axperleuce 
would  poaltlvaly/nagatlvaly  Impact  on  hla  or  her  job  perforaance? 


3.  Circle  the  number  below  that  best  reflects  the  degree  of  seriousness 
of  this  Incident. 


1 


2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


9 


extremely  negative 

nega  tlve 


positive 


extremely 

positive 
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Appendix  B 


UtllaitlOM  of  the  14  Army  Work  Environment  Pi— melon* 


1.  USOO&CKS/TOOU/BQDimiMT 

*  Tool*,  pert*,  equipment  needed  to  do  the  job  ere  not  evelleble  at 
ell,  or  not  evelleble  in  sufficient  quantity. 

*  Equipment/ tools  are  of  Inferior  quality,  faulty,  Inadequate  for  the 
Job,  break  down  frequently,  and/or  require  excessive  maintenance 
time. 

Versus 

*  Necessary  tools,  parts,  equipment  are  always  available  or  easily 
accessible;  an  adequate  supply  of  necessary  supplies  is  maintained. 

*  Tools/equipment  are  well  conditioned  and  in  running  order; 

def active  tools  or  parts  are  quickly  replaced  to  avoid  maintenance 
down  time.  Outmoded  equipment/ tools  are  replaced  with  newer  models 
to  keep  pace  with  technological  changes  In  the  Army. 

2.  WORKLOAD/TINE  AVAILABILITY 

*  Workload  la  too  heavy  —  assigned  additional  details  (e.g.,  train¬ 
ing,  inspection  preparation)  after  duty  hours;  required  to  work 
longer  shifts  due  to  personnel  shortages;  good  performers  given 
others'  tasks  to  complete  in  addition  to  own. 

*  Too  little  time  given  —  given  unreasonable  time  limit  to  complete 
a  specific  job,  or  the  assigned  workload  consistently  too  great  for 
time  limit;  no  scheduled  time  for  tasks  that  are  low  priority  but 
essential  (e.g.,  maintenance);  frequent  interruptions  (e.g.,  spe¬ 
cial  duties)  conflict  with  task  completion. 

*  Workload  too  light  —  too  many  personnel  assigned  to  a  job;  unit 
tasked  with  too  little  work,  soldier  must  perform  Mbusy  work". 

Versus 

*  Workload  commensurate  with  available  time  limits.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  finish  all  assigned  tasks  within  the  scheduled  time 
limit.  Workload  io  distributed  evenly  across  unit  members. 

*  Assignments  are  carefully  scheduled  so  that  low  priority  items  can 
be  completed  during  slow  periods.  To  the  extent  possible,  training 
activities  and  special  details  are  scheduled  to  coincide  with  slack 
time  in  the  work  schedule. 
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Appendix  B  (Continued) 


Definitions  of  thi  14  Ang  Work  Envlronma nt  MumIom 


3.  TRAINING  IM  MO S  SKILLS/OPPORTUNITY  TO  UPBOVK  NOS  SKILLS 

*  Did  not  receive  adequate  training  In  AIT/other  schools,  etc.,  ot 
training  content  conflicts  with  what  is  sxpseted  on  tha  job;  doss 
not  tscslvs  additional  on  tha  job  training  to  correct  deficiency. 

*  Does  not  receive  additional  training  to  keep  current  in  NOS. 

*  Does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  new  skills  acquired  in 
training  due  to  assignments  to  non*M0S  specific  details  or  assign¬ 
ments  out  of  NOS. 

Versus 

*  Received  adequate  training  in  AIT/other  schools;  training  content 
matches  veil  with  what's  expected  on  the  job. 

*  Receives  on  the  job  training  and  practice  tine  to  improve  MOS 
skills  and/or  to  k  p  up  to  speed  on  MOS  skills  that  are  infre¬ 
quently  used  (i.e.,  combat  skills). 

4.  PHYSICAL  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

*  Must  perform  work  in  unfavorable  physical  conditions  that  are  not  a 
typical  requirement  for  the  MOS.  For  example,  extremely  dirty  or 
disorderly  workshops  and  motor  pools,  office  buildings  where  noise, 
temperature  level,  etc.  ere  inadequately  controlled. 

Versus 

*  In  garrison,  job  sites  are  well  maintained.  Offices  and  workshops 
ere  orderly  and  clean.  Efforts  ere  made  to  keep  noise,  temperature 
levels,  etc.,  within  an  acceptable  range. 

5.  JOB  RELEVANT  AUTHORITY 

*  Soldiers  assigned  tasks  to  complete,  but  due  to  their  rank  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  supervisors  to  provide  support,  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
authority  to  get  the  job  done,  e.g.,  can  not  obtain  cooperation 
from  other  personnel. 

Versus 

*  Where  soldiers'  task  accomplishment  depend  on  eliciting  cooperation 
from  others,  they  are  also  delegated  relevant  authority  and  sup¬ 
ported  accordingly  so  that  they  are  able  to  get  the  job  done. 
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Appendix  B  (Continued) 


Definition*  of  the  14  Amy  Work  Iwltwawt  Dimensions 


6.  JOB  BZLBVAMT  INFORMATION 

*  Soldier  doe*  not  receive  information,  either  from  the 

chain-of -command  or  immediate  work  group,  that  la  needed  to  perforn 
teak  efficiently,  e.g.,  up-to-date  technical  documents,  notice  of 
regulation  or  procedural  changes,  sufficient  notification  of  upcom¬ 
ing  events  and  deadlines,  etc. 

Versus 

*  Soldier  is  kept  up-to-date  on  all  Information  relevant  to  the  job 
and  provided  the  necessary  technical  manuals  and  other  docuaents. 
Soldier  is  proaptly  notified  of  changes  in  procedures  or  regula¬ 
tions  that  affect  own  work. 

7.  PERCEIVED  JOB  IMPORTANCE 

*  Soldier  believes  his/her  role  in  the  Army,  MOS  or  on  a  specific 
task  is  not  important.  For  example,  such  soldiers  do  not  person¬ 
ally  have  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  their  work,  or  so  many 
personnel  are  working  on  the  same  job  that  they  feel  no  ownership 
of  outcome;  soldiers  feel  their  MOS  skills  are  not  important  be¬ 
cause  they  are  never  or  rarely  called  upon  to  use  then. 

Versus 

*  Soldier  assigned  tasks  involving  some  level  of  responsibility,  or 
his/her  job  affords  an  opportunity  to  perform  tasks  of  obvious  sig¬ 
nificance  (e.g.,  rescue  missions). 

8.  WORK  ASSIGNMENT  (AND  UNDER  UTILIZATION  OF  ABILITIES) 

*  Soldiers  are  not  performing  at  ability  level  or  not  using  skills 
acquired  in  training  because  they  have  been  assigned  to  a  duty 
outside  their  MOS;  soldiers  are  assigned  within  their  MOS  but  given 
little  or  no  MOS-speciflc  work  (e.g.,  combat  MOS  or  overcrowded 
MOS).  Instead  soldier  spends  most  duty  hours  on  post  details  such 
as  clean-up. 


Versus 

*  Soldiers  are  assigned  to  MOS  they  were  trained  for  and  given  as¬ 
signments  appropriate  to  ability  and  skill  level.  Where  MOS  skills 
are  infrequently  used  (e.g.,  combat  MOS),  other  opportunities  are 
provided  to  maintain  MOS  specific  proficiencies.  If  soldier  is 
assigned  outside  own  MOS,  he/sbe  is  given  the  opportunity  to  keep 
current  in  this  MOS  and  to  prepare  for  the  appropriate  Skill  Quali¬ 
fication  Test  (SQT). 
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Appendix  B  (Con tinned) 


Definition*  of  the  14  Army  Work  Environ— wt  Dimensions 


9.  CHANGES  IN  JOB  PROCEDURES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

*  Nature  of  MOS  task*  change  frequently  due  to  changes  in  procedures, 
equipnent  or  supervision.  Little  or  no  start  up  tine  is  offered 
before  new  procedures  go  into  effect.  Soldier  nust  learn  new 
tasks  immediately.  Changes  nay  be  introduced  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  rationale  involved. 

Versus 

*  Job  tasks  tend  to  be  consistent  over  tine.  When  new  equipment  or 
procedures  are  introduced,  sufficient  learning  time  is  provided. 
Rationale  behind  changes  that  affect  soldiers'  work  are  explained. 

10.  REWARD  SYSTEM  (REWARDS/RECOGNITION/POSITIVE  FEEDBACK) 

*  Good  performance  ignored,  inconsistently  or  inequitable  rewarded 
either  due  to  Army -wide  policies  or  leadership  practices. 

Versus 

*  Good  performance  consistently  and  fairly  rewarded/ recognized  by 
chain -of -command  (e.g.  at  command  level,  awards,  soldier  of  month, 
local  recognition;  at  supervisor  level,  praise,  favorable  assign¬ 
ments,  promotion  recommendation,  passes,  etc.). 

11.  DISCIPLINE 

*  Punishment  practices  are  inconsistent  and  unfair,  some  soldiers 
receive  no  punishment  or  milder  fora  of  discipline  for  offenses; 
entire  unit  Is  punished  for  behavior  of  a  few  soldiers. 

*  Discipline  inappropriate  for  offense,  overly  harsh  or  severe. 

Versus 

*  Punishment  is  appropriate,  targeted  to  specific  soldier  and  nature 
of  offense;  soldier  perceives  discipline  as  a  warning  and  is  moti¬ 
vated  to  reform. 


Appendix  B  (Continued) 


Definition*  of  the  14 


Work  Environment  Distentions 


12.  INDIVIDUAL  SUPPORT 

Chain -of -command,  istsiediete  supervisor,  work  group  or  other  Army 

personnel  soldier  cosies  in  contact  with: 

*  Show  insensitivity  to  new  soldiers  having  difficulty  coping  with 
Army -life,  fall  to  recognize  personal  problems  contributing  to  poor 
performance,  fail  to  take  action  when  problems  Identified  by  sol¬ 
dier  himself  or  others  (includes  administrative  errors  contributing 
to  severe  personal  hardship). 

*  Fail  to  support  soldier  in  rehabilitative  efforts  (e.g.,  alcohol 
programs),  "write-off"  soldier  as  loser. 

Versus 

*  Express  an  interest  in  soldier's  general  welfare,  are  aware  of 
changes  in  individual's  performance/behavior,  sensitive  to  poten¬ 
tial  difficulties,  encourage  communication. 

*  Recognize  serious  problems,  refer  to  counseling,  support  efforts  at 
rehabilitation. 

13.  JOB  SUPPORT 

Chain -of -command,  work  group,  immediate  supervisor  or  other  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  soldier  works  with: 

*  Fail  to  recognize  Individual  performance  problems  (e.g.,  inade¬ 
quately  trained  new  soldier,  slow  learner)  and/or  do  not  provide 
assistance/guidance  to  soldier  with  obviouB  performance  weakness; 
label  soldier  based  on  initial  performance;  do  not  offer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  good  or  poor  performers  to  improve  job  skills. 

Versus 

*  Are  aware  of  individual  differences  in  performance,  recognize  sol¬ 
dier's  weaknesses  and  strengths,  offer  additional  assistance/guid¬ 
ance,  provide  personal  attention  and  opportunities  for  improving 
job  skills. 


Appendix  B  (Continued) 

Definitions  of  Anqr  Work  Bavironns nt  Dime nsloaa 


14.  BOLE  MODELS  (FOB.  JOB  AMD  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR) 

*  Soldier  exposed  to  leaders  or  peers  who  encourage  low  standards  for 
social  behavior  and  job  perfomance  by  not  adhering  to  Army  Regula¬ 
tions,  exhibiting  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  their  NOS,  avoiding 
participation  in  Army  events,  di sparging  Army  life,  accepting  or 
promoting  negative  behavior  such  as  AWOLs,  alcohol  abuse,  etc. 

Versus 

*  Soldier  observes  leaders  and  peers  who  adhere  to  and  support  Army 
Regulations,  are  skilled  and  knowledgeable  in  their  NOS,  actively 
participate  in  Army  events,  express  an  interest  in  an  Army  career, 
avoid  negative  behaviors,  etc. 
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Instrument  idilnlt  tered  la  the  Field  Teets 


APMT  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sponsoring  Organization 

U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 
Alexandria ,  Virginia 
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DATA  REQUIRED  tY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 
(I  VJ.C  lilt) 


rncscftiiiNG  oifttcTivi 

Army  Work  Environment  Questionnaire 

AR  70-1 

1.  AUTHORITY 

10  BSC  See  4S03 

*.  miNCi^AL  Punrotf  IS) 

The  date  collected  with  the  attached  fora  are  to  be  uaed  for  research 
purposes  only. 


X  ROUTINE  USSS 

This  Is  an  experimental  personnel  data  collection  form  developed 
by  the  tl.  S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
pursuant  to  Its  research  mission  as  prescribed  In  AR  70-1.  When  identifiers 
(name  or  Social  Security  Number)  are  requested  they  are  to  be  used  for 
administrative  and  statistical  control  purposes  only.  Full  confidentiality 
of  the  responses  will  be  maintained  in  the  processing  of  these  data. 


4.  MANDATORY  OH  VOLUNTARY  DISCLOSURE  AND  EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL  NOT  PROVIDING  INFORMATION 

Tour  participation  in  this  reeearch  is  strictly  voluntary.  Individuals  are 
encouraged  to  provide  complete  and  accurate  information  in  the  interests  of 
the  research,  but  there  will  be  no  effect  on  individuals  for  not  providing 
all  or  any  part  of  the  information.  This  notice  may  be  detached  from  the 

rest  of  the  form  and  retained  by  the  individual  if  so  desired. _ _ _ 

~  FORM  Privacy  Act  Statement  •  26  Sap  7S  | 

DA  Form  4368-R.  1  May  75 


ARMY  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Overview 


Tour  job  performance  la  the  result  of  many  things.  Rot  only  do  your  skill 
and  motivation  affect  your  performance,  but  the  situations  you  encounter 
at  work  can  affect  how  well  you  do  your  job.  Some  situations  allow  you  to 
get  your  work  done  quickly  and  easily.  At  other  times  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  may  hinder  your  good  performance . 

In  this  questionnaire  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us  about  your  job  situa¬ 
tion.  We  are  interested  in  identifying  the  factors  in  the  Army  work  envi¬ 
ronment  that  affect  your  productivity.  This  questionnaire  is  designed  to 
identify  these  factors.  You  will  be  asked  to  answer  questions  that  will 
give  us  a  description  of  your  job  and  work  group. 

Please  answer  all  questions  carefully  and  honestly.  Your  answers  will  be 
kept  completely  confidential,  and  will  be  used  for  research  purposes 
only.  None  of  your  individual  responses  will  be  disclosed  to  anyone,  nor 
will  they  be  used  to  evaluate  your  performance. 

Describing  Your  Work  Environment 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a  number  of  statements  describing 
different  situations  or  events  that  can  occur  on  a  job.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  often  each  situation  occurs  on  your  job.  Some  of  the  situations 
may  rarely  or  never  happen  on  your  job,  while  some  may  happen  quite  often. 
We  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  how  often  each  of  the  situations  happens 
on  your  present  Job. 

Use  the  following  scale  to  rate  how  often  each  situation  occurs  on  your 
present  job.  On  the  answer  sheet  provided,  fill  in  the  circle  that  con¬ 
tains  the  number  representing  your  rating  for  each  statement. 

Very  Seldom  Seldom  Sometimes  Often  Very  Often 
or  Never  or  Always 

- i - 1 - , - -  -  —  .  | - — - 1 — *— 

ii  ill 

1  2  3  4  5 


.  If  the  situation  happens  all  of  the  time,  or  almost  all  of  the  time  on 
your  job,  fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "5"  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  happens  quite  often,  or  most  of  the  time  on  your  job 
fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "4"  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  happens  sometimes,  or  about  half  of  the  time  on  your 
job,  fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "3"  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  happens  seldom,  or  less  than  half  of  the  time  on  your 
job,  fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "2”  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  never  happens,  or  hardly  ever  happens  on  your  job,  fill 
in  the  circle  containing  the  "1  "  for  that  statement. 
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1.  The  task*  Chat  ara  asalgnad  to  you  allow  you  to  use  your  MOS  skills. 

2.  Unscheduled  interruptions  sake  it  hard  to  complete  your  tasks  on  time. 

3.  The  work  that  you  are  assigned  is  not  very  challenging  to  you. 

4.  Tour  supervisor  follows  the  same  procedures  you  learned  in  AIT. 

5.  The  place  where  you  work  is  too  noisy  to  work  well. 

6.  Tour  job  is  made  harder  because  you  are  not  given  enough  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials,  supplies  or  parts  to  complete  a  job. 

7.  Tour  supervisor  is  available  to  talk  with  when  you  have  a  personal 
problem. 

8.  Tou  are  expected  to  perform  new  job  tasks  without  sufficient  time  to 
practice  or  learn  the  actual  task. 

9.  If  the  physical  conditions  where  you  work  were  better,  you  could  do  a 
better  job. 

10.  Tour  leader  tells  you  when  you've  done  a  good  job. 

11.  The  place  where  you  work  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  work  well. 

12.  The  training  you  received  in  AIT/other  schools  does  not  help  you  do  your 
assigned  job. 

13.  The  tools/equipment  you  need  for  your  job  work  very  well. 

14.  When  you  are  disciplined  because  of  inappropriate  or  negative  behavior, 
you  are  told  specifically  why  you  were  disciplined. 

15.  There  la  enough  time  to  finish  your  duties  without  rushing. 

16.  Your  supervisors  give  you  the  support  that  you  need  to  carry  out  your 
assignments. 

17.  Your  job  is  made  harder  because  what  your  supervisor  tells  you  disagrees 
with  written  Information  (e.g.,  TMs) . 

18.  You  are  supervised  by  persons  who  do  not  adhere  to  Army  regulations. 


1 

Very  Seldom 
or  Never 


2 

Seldom 


3 

Sometimes 


4 

Often 


5 

Very  Often 
or  Always 


19.  Tour  work  1*  rosily  not  needed  because  there  are  enough  other  people 
assigned  to  the  saae  job. 

20.  Important  equipment  changes  or  substitutions  are  nade  on  your  job 
without  much  advance  notice. 

21.  Other  personnel  give  you  the  cooperation  that  you  need  to  complete  as¬ 
signments. 

22.  Your  supervisor  provides  feedback  on  bow  to  lnprove  your  job  performance. 

23.  Your  job  is  nade  harder  because  the  equipment  you  use  is  different  from 
the  equipment  you  were  trained  on. 

24.  The  technical  manuals  and  other  written  materials  you  need  for  your  job 
are  not  available. 

25.  You  don't  get  the  help  from  others  that  you  need  to  do  your  job. 

26.  You  perform  the  saae  MOS  tasks  on  a  daily  basis. 

27.  You  cannot  get  your  job  done  on  time  because  you  are  not  notified  in 
advance  of  schedule/deadline  changes. 

28.  You  have  to  follow  the  Instructions  of  others  even  though  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  know  what  should  be  done. 

29.  If  you  need  help,  you  can  depend  on  your  co-workers  to  help  you  perform 
your  required  job  tasks. 

30.  You  work  for  a  leader  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Army  inspires  you  to 
perform  the  best  that  you  can. 

31.  Good  performance  is  ignored  in  your  work  group. 

32.  When  tasked  to  perform  specific  duties  of  your  job,  you  receive  con¬ 
flicting  orders  from  two  or  more  superiors. 

33.  In  your  unit,  punishment  is  delivered  to  the  specific  soldier  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  offense. 

34.  Your  job  is  made  more  difficult  because  the  Army  does  not  provide  you 
with  the  help  you  need  to  solve  personal  problems. 

35.  You  have  to  waste  time  looking  for  materials  you  need  for  your  work. 

36.  You  are  assigned  to  work  that  you  were  not  trained  for  in  AIT. 
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37.  The  tasks  you  perform  are  of  littls  importance  to  anyone. 

38.  In  your  unit  diacipline  is  administered  fairly. 

39.  You  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  officers  in  your  unit. 

40.  The  written  Information  (e.g.,  ms,  regulations)  that  you  receive  about 
your  job  is  out  of  date. 

41.  Uhen  a  squad  member  baa  a  personal  problem,  your  supervisor  doesn't  want 
to  hear  about  it. 

42.  The  lighting  where  you  work  is  adequate  to  get  the  job  done. 

43.  Having  to  get  approval  from  others  slows  down  your  work. 

44.  Your  peers  encourage  you  to  talk  down  the  Army. 

45.  The  work  you  are  assigned  helps  prepare  you  for  the  SQT  for  your  MOS. 

46.  In  your  unit,  changes  in  job  procedures  are  introduced  with  little  or  no 
explanation. 

47.  There  is  not  enough  time  to  complete  your  assigned  work. 

48.  When  a  squad  member  is  having  problems  coping  with  Army  life  or  the  job, 

your  supervisor  tries  to  help  him/her. 

49.  Your  job  is  easier  to  do  because  of  the  training  you  received  in  AIT. 

50.  Other  soldiers  receive  either  no  discipline  or  a  milder  form  of  disci¬ 
pline,  while  you  are  severely  disciplined  for  the  same  offense. 

51.  Your  supervisor  tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know  to  do  your  job. 

52.  The  tasks  you  perform  ere  Important  to  you  and  to  others. 

53.  You  are  assigned  to  garrison  details  such  as  clean-up. 

54.  Time  is  set  aside  on  your  job  for  practicing  MOS  skills. 

55.  You  have  leaders  in  the  Army  who  display  low  standards  of  job  perform¬ 
ance. 

56.  You  are  assigned  work  that  is  appropriate  to  your  ability  and  skill 
level . 
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57.  Thm  mbtri  of  your  company  uki  a  special  effort  to  help  each  other  to 
get  the  job  done. 

58.  There  la  not  enough  work  to  keep  you  buay. 

59.  The  toola/ equipment  you  auat  work  with  ere  faulty  or  daaaged. 

60.  You  ere  aaalgned  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  the  Any  trained  you  to  do. 

61.  In  your  job,  change*  In  equipment  are  Introduced  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
planation. 

62.  Army  peraonnel  (other  than  your  auperviaor  or  work  group)  help  you  with 
peraonal  probleaa. 

63.  You  ere  fairly  rewarded  for  good  work. 

64.  There  are  unacheduled  activities  to  work  on  which  keep  you  from  getting 
your  job  done. 

65.  Your  supervisor  provides  discipline  that  is  appropriate  (l.e.,  not 
overly  severe  or  extremely  lenient)  for  the  offense  committed. 

66.  There  is  only  unimportant  "busy  work"  to  do  on  your  job. 

67.  You  are  supervised  by  persons  who  know  very  little  about  the  require¬ 
ments  of  your  job. 

68.  Your  supervisor  supports  soldiers  who  are  attending  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams  (e.g.,  alcohol  abuse  treatment). 

69.  On  a  new  task,  you  must  teach  yourself  how  to  do  It  correctly. 

70.  People  In  your  work  group  (other  than  your  supervisor)  provide  you  with 
the  Information  you  need  to  do  your  job. 

71.  You  get  recognition  from  supervisors  for  the  work  you  do. 

72.  Your  supervisor  provides  training  so  you  can  keep  up-to-date  in  your  MOS. 

73.  In  your  unit,  the  discipline  practices  are  inconsistent  and  unfair  to 
soldiers  like  yourself. 

74.  A  high  degree  of  cooperation  exists  among  members  of  your  squad. 

75.  The  tasks  you  perform  do  not  require  much  skill —"anyone"  could  do  them. 
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76.  You  autt  continue  working  after  hours  to  complete  oil  tssks. 

77.  When  s  tqusd  aeaber  doss  a  poor  job,  your  supervisor  tries  to  find  out 
whet  tbs  problsa  Is. 

78.  You  hsvs  tbs  opportunity  to  practice  or  use  the  skills  that  sre  specific 
to  your  MOS. 

79.  The  aatsrlsls,  supplies  or  parts  that  you're  provided  to  work  with  are 
dansged,  inferior  or  in  sons  other  way  inadequate  for  tbs  job. 

80.  Your  supervisor  keeps  you  up-to-date  on  procedural/policy  changes  that 
affect  your  job. 

81.  The  soldiers  in  your  work  group  help  esch  other  out  when  they  have  per¬ 
sonal  probleas. 

82.  You  have  experienced  important  changes  in  procedures  on  your  job. 

83.  When  you  ate  presented  with  a  new  job  task,  you  are  given  sufficient  time 
to  learn  the  task  before  you  are  expected  to  perform  it. 

84.  Soldiers  who  perfora  the  sane  gst  the  same  rewards. 

85.  Your  job  is  made  harder  because  the  equipment  you  aust  work  with  is  out- 
of-date. 

86.  The  chain -of -command  gives  you  the  support  that  you  need  to  do  a  good  job. 

87.  Your  skills  and  abilities  are  important  for  getting  the  job  done. 

88.  While  interacting  with  other  soldiers,  you  receive  pressure  to  drink 
alcohol . 

89.  The  work  that  you  are  assigned  is  not  specific  to  your  MOS. 

90.  Your  have  enough  authority  to  carry  out  your  assignments. 

91.  Your  job  is  made  easier  because  you  receive  on-the-job  training. 

92.  There  are  not  enough  people  to  do  all  the  necessary  work  on  your  job. 

93.  Soldiers  in  your  squad  (unit)  are  encouraged  to  develop  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 
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94.  You  respect  NCO  in  your  unit. 

95.  Your  job  la  nod*  onalor  because  tba  necessary  materials,  auppllea  or 
porta  ora  available. 

96.  When  you  bava  difficulty  parforolng  your  job  tnaka,  you  racalva  guidance 
and  support  freu  your  immediate  auparvlaor. 

97.  You  ara  asslgnad  to  a  job  that  la  outalda  of  your  MOS. 

98.  You  ara  callad  upon  to  do  a  task  bacauaa  you  are  tha  only  ona  In  your 
work  group/unit  with  tha  nacasaary  skills. 

99.  Your  auparvlaor  saas  that  you  gat  tha  credit  you  deserve  for  doing  a  good 
job. 

100.  You  con  rely  on  your  work  group  to  help  you  out  on  the  job  during  diffi- 
cult  tinea. 

101.  The  toola/equlpaent  that  you  need  to  complete  a  job  are  not  available. 

102.  Soldiers  in  your  work  group/unit  express  a  strong  interest  in  an  A  nay 
career  and  display  prinarily  positive  behaviors  on  the  job. 

103.  Good  perferaers  are  "punished"  by  being  given  extra  work  to  do. 

104.  Your  Inaediate  supervisor  has  a  real  interest  in  your  personal  welfare. 

105.  The  place  where  you  work  is  not  safe. 

106.  You  are  sent  to  additional  training  to  keep  up-to-date  in  your  HOS. 

107.  You  cannot  see  the  Importance  of  your  tasks/job  to  the  Army. 

108.  Good  performance  is  rewarded  in  your  work  group. 

109.  You  are  doing  the  kind  of  job  the  Army  promised  you. 

110.  The  written  materials  you  receive  about  your  job  are  accurate. 
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Appendix  C 

Instnwnt  Administered  In  the  Concurrent  Validation 


ARMT  ENVIRONMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sponsoring  Organize  cion: 

U.S.  Amy  Research  Institute 
Alexandria,  Virginia 
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ARMY  ENVIRONMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Overview 


Your  Job  performance  is  the  result  of  many  things.  Not  only  do  your  skill 
end  motivation  sffeet  your  performance,  but  the  situations  you  encounter 
at  work  can  affect  how  well  you  do  your  Job.  Some  situations  allow  you  to 
get  your  work  done  quickly  and  easily.  At  other  tines  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  nay  hinder  your  good  performance. 

In  this  questionnaire  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us  about  your  Job  situa¬ 
tion.  Ve  are  interested  in  identifying  the  factors  in  the  Army  work  envi¬ 
ronment  that  affect  your  productivity.  This  questionnaire  is  designed  to 
identify  these  factors.  You  will  be  asked  to  answer  questions  that  will 
give  us  a  description  of  your  Job  and  work  group. 

Please  answer  all  questions  carefully  and  honestly.  Your  answers  will  be 
kept  completely  confidential,  and  will  be  used  for  research  purposes 
only.  None  of  your  individual  responses  will  be  disclosed  to  anyone,  nor 
will  they  be  used  to  evaluate  your  performance. 

Describing  Your  Work  Environment 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a  number  of  statements  describing 
different  situations  or  events  that  can  occur  on  a  Job.  Ve  would  like  to 
know  how  often  each  situation  occurs  on  your  Job.  Some  of  the  situations 
may  rarely  or  never  happen  on  your  Job,  while  some  may  happen  quite  often. 
Ve  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  how  often  each  of  the  situations  happens 
on  your  present  Job. 

Use  the  following  scale  to  rate  how  often  each  situation  occurs  on  your 
present  Job.  On  the  answer  sheet  provided,  fill  in  the  circle  that  con¬ 
tains  ,the  number  representing  your  rating  for  each  statement. 
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.  If  the  situation  happens  all  of  the  time,  or  almost  all  of  the  time  on 
your  Job,  fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "5"  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  happens  quite  often,  or  most  of  the  time  on  your  Job 
fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "4"  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  happens  sometimes,  or  about  half  of  the  time  on  your 
Job,  fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "3"  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  happens  seldom,  or  less  than  half  of  the  time  on  your 

Job,  fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  "2"  for  that  statement. 

.  If  the  situation  never  happens,  or  hardly  ever  happens  on  your  job,  fill 

in  the  circle  containing  the  M1  **  for  that  statement. 


1.  Unscheduled  Interruptions  neks  It  herd  to  complete  your  tasks  on  tine. 

2.  Your  job  is  aade  herder  because  you  are  not  given  enough  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials,  supplies,  or  parts  to  complete  a  job. 

3.  You  are  expected  to  perform  nev  job  tasks  wl  vJ»ut  sufficient  time  to 
practice  or  learn  the  actual  task. 

4.  If  the  physical  conditions  where  you  work  were  better,  you  could  do  a 
better  job  (e.g.,  noise,  lighting,  ceaperature,  etc.). 

5.  The  tools/ equipment  you  need  for  your  job  work  very  well. 

6.  When  you  are  disciplined  because  of  inappropriate  or  negative  behavior, 
you  are  told  specifically  why  you  were  disciplined. 

7.  There  is  enough  time  to  finish  your  duties  without  rushing. 

8.  Your  job  is  made  harder  because  what  your  supervisor  tells  you  disagrees 
with  written  information  (e.g.,  TMs). 

9.  You  are  supervised  by  persons  who  do  not  adhere  to  Army  regulations. 

10.  Your  work  is  really  not  needed  because  there  are  enough  other  people 
assigned  to  the  same  job. 

11.  Important  equipment  changes  or  substitutions  are  made  on  your  job  without 
much  advance  notice. 

12.  Other  personnel  give  you  the  cooperation  that  you  need  to  complete  as¬ 
signments. 

13.  Your  supervisor  provides  feedback  on  how  to  impic-e  your  job  performance. 

14.  The  technical  manuals  and  other  written  materials  you  need  for  your  job 
are  not  available. 

15.  You  cannot  get  your  job  done  on  time  because  you  are  not  notified  in 
advance  of  scbedule/deadline  changes. 

16.  You  have  to  follow  the  instructions  of  others  even  though  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  know  what  should  be  done. 

17.  If  you  need  help,  you  can  depend  on  your  co-workers  to  help  you  perform 
your  required  job  tasks. 

18.  Good  performance  is  ignored  in  your  work  group. 


1  2  3  4  5 

Very  Seldom  Seldom  Sometimes  Often  Very  Often 

or  Sever  or  Always 
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19.  You  or*  assigned  to  work  you  ware  not  trained  for  in  AIT. 

20.  In  your  unit  discipline  Is  administered  fairly. 

21.  You  bava  a  lot  of  respect  for  officers  In  your  unit. 

22.  Vhsn  a  squad  member  baa  a  personal  problea,  your  supervisor  doesn't  want 
to  bear  about  It. 

23.  Having  to  gat  approval  froa  others  slows  down  your  work. 

24.  In  your  unit,  changes  in  job  procedures  are  introduced  with  little  or  no 
explanation. 

25.  Thera  is  not  enough  tine  to  complete  your  assigned  work. 

26.  When  a  squad  member  is  having  problems  coping  with  Army  life  or  the  job, 
your  supervisor  tries  to  help  him/her. 

27.  Other  soldiers  receive  either  no  discipline  or  a  milder  form  of  disci¬ 
pline,  while  you  are  severely  disciplined  for  the  same  offense. 

28.  The  tasks  you  perform  are  important  to  you  and  to  others. 

29.  You  have  leaders  in  the  Army  who  display  low  standards  of  job  perform¬ 
ance. 

30.  You  are  assigned  to  do  the  kind  of  work  the  Army  trained  you  to  do. 

31.  In  your  job,  changes  in  equipment  are  introduced  with  little  or  no  ex- 
plana  tion . 

32.  There  are  unscheduled  activities  to  work  on  which  keep  you  from  getting 
your  job  done. 

33.  Your  supervisor  provides  discipline  that  is  appropriate  (i.e.,  not 
overly  severe  or  extremely  lenient)  for  the  offense  committed. 

34.  Your  supervisor  supports  soldiers  who  are  attending  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams  (e.g.,  alcohol  abuse  treatment). 

35.  You  get  recognition  from  supervisors  for  the  work  you  do. 

36.  The  tasks  you  perform  do  not  require  much  skill— "anyone”  could  do  them. 

37.  You  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  or  use  the  skills  that  are  specific 
to  your  MOS. 
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38.  Tour  supervisor  keeps  you  up-to-date  on  procedural/ policy  changes  that 
affect  your  job. 

39.  The  soldier a  in  your  work  group  help  each  other  out  when  they  have  per¬ 
sonal  probleas . 

40.  Tour  job  is  aade  harder  because  the  equipment  you  must  work  with  is  out- 
of-date. 

41.  Your  skills  and  abilities  are  important  for  getting  the  job  done. 

42.  Your  have  enough  authority  to  carry  out  your  assignments. 

43.  There  ere  not  enough  people  to  do  all  the  necessary  work  on  your  Job. 

44.  You  respect  NCO  in  your  unit. 

45.  Your  job  is  aade  easier  because  the  necessary  materials,  supplies  or 
parts  are  available. 

46.  When  you  have  difficulty  performing  your  job  tasks,  you  receive  guidance 
and  support  from  your  Immediate  supervisor. 

47.  You  are  assigned  to  a  job  that  is  outside  of  your  MGS. 

48.  You  can  rely  on  your  work  group  to  help  you  out  on  the  job  during  diffi¬ 
cult  times. 

49.  Soldiers  in  your  work  group/unit  express  a  strong  interest  in  an  Army 
career  and  display  primarily  positive  behaviors  on  the  job. 

50.  Your  immediate  supervisor  has  a  real  interest  in  your  personal  welfare. 

51.  You  cannot  see  the  importance  of  your  tasks/ job  to  the  Army. 

52.  Good  performance  is  rewarded  in  your  work  group. 

53.  The  written  materials  you  receive  about  your  job  are  accurate. 

54.  Your  supervisor  understands  your  problems  and  needs. 

55.  When  plans  change,  your  supervisor  fails  to  tell  you. 

56.  When  someone  does  something  wrong,  your  supervisor  yells  at  them  in  front 
of  other  people. 
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57.  Your  supervisors  set  a  good  example  for  you  to  follow. 

58.  Before  you  start  a  task,  you  are  told  what  has  to  be  done  and  when  it 
needs  to  be  finished. 

59.  Your  supervisor  avoids  problems  by  planning  ahead. 

60.  You  are  given  responsibility  for  important  tasks. 

61.  Your  supervisor  teaches  you  to  "troubleshoot"  so  that  you  can  solve 
probleas  on  your  own. 

62.  Your  supervisors  are  hard  to  find  when  you  need  them. 

63.  You  can  count  on  your  supervisor  to  back  you  up  if  you  really  need  it. 

64.  You  are  told  what  is  expected  of  you. 

65.  You  know  how  satisfied  your  supervisors  are  with  your  work. 

66.  If  you  need  help  on  a  task  and  your  supervisor  is  busy,  he/she  finds  the 
time  to  help  you. 

67.  You  are  permitted  to  use  your  own  judgment  in  solving  problems. 

68.  You  are  encouraged  to  learn  new  HOS  skills. 

69.  Your  supervisor  punishes  people  too  aeverly. 

70.  You  can  count  on  your  supervisors  to  give  you  good  advice  on  work-related 
problems . 

71.  Your  supervisor  takes  action  if  deadlines  are  not  met. 

72.  After  your  supervisor  teaches  your  something  new,  he/she  watches  you  to 
make  sure  you  learned  how  to  do  it  right. 

73.  Your  supervisor  is  available  when  you  need  to  ask  him/her  a  question. 

74.  If  you  knew  of  a  better  way  to  do  a  task,  you  would  feel  free  to  share 
your  ideas  with  your  supervisors. 

75.  If  you  had  to  work  much  later  than  usual  to  complete  a  task,  your 
supervisor  would  try  to  give  you  some  time  off. 

76.  You  are  given  reasonable  goals  and  standards  to  meet. 
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77.  Tour  supervisor  praises  ottasrs  sore  than  you,  even  though  their  work 
isn't  any  better  than  yours. 

78.  If  needed,  your  supervisor  would  try  to  arrange  tine  off  for  you  to  take 
care  of  a  personal  problem. 

79.  You  are  given  too  much  work  to  do,  while  others  in  your  unit  don't  have 
enough  to  do. 

dO.  When  your  supervisor  tells  soaeone  to  do  something  he/ she  makes  sure  that 
it  gets  done. 

81.  Your  supervisor  praises  you  when  you  don't  deserve  it. 

82.  Your  supervisors  are  inconsistent  in  the  use  of  discipline. 

83.  Your  supervisor  nakes  you  want  to  give  your  best  effort. 

84.  When  people  in  your  unit  perform  poorly,  your  supervisor  ignores  it. 

85.  Your  supervisor  takes  the  time  to  show  people  the  correct  procedure,  so 
that  they  can  work  effectively  on  their  own. 

86.  Your  supervisors  fail  to  let  you  know  about  events  that  affect  you. 

87.  Your  supervisor  punishes  people  without  hearing  them  out. 

88.  Your  supervisors  watch  you  closely  to  make  sure  you  get  your  work  done. 

89.  You  are  given  clear  standards  of  performance. 

90.  Your  supervisor  follows  up  to  stake  sure  that  assignments  are  completed. 

91.  You  have  some  say  and  influence  over  what  goes  on  in  your  job. 

92.  Your  supervisor  disciplines  people  without  giving  a  clear  reason  or 
explanation. 

93.  Your  supervisor  praises  you  when  you  do  a  good  job. 

94.  Your  supervisor  wants  to  know  when  work  is  not  going  as  planned. 

95.  Your  supervisor  tells  you  what  is  going  on. 

96.  You  are  given  more  work  than  you  can  possibly  finish. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very  Seldom 
or  Never 

Seldom 

Sometimes 

Often 

Very  Often 
or  Always 
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97.  lour  responsibilities  ara  clearly  explained  to  you. 

98.  lour  aupervleor  makes  you  enthusiastic  about  maalgnaenta. 

99.  lour  aupervleor  tails  people  when  they  perform  poorly. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Very  Seldom 
or  Never 

Seldom 

Some tines 

Often 

Very  Often 
or  Always 

Appendix  D 


Aeelgnaent  of  Itwi  to  Scalaa  on  the  AWEQ 

SCALE  1:  RESOURCES /TOOLS /EQUIPMENT 

Item  Number :  6,  13,  59,  79,  85,  95,  101 

SCALE  2:  WORKLOAD/TIME  AVAILABILITY 

I  tea  Nuaber:  2,  15,  4?,  58,  64,  66,  76,  92 
SCALE  3:  TRAINING  IN  MOS  SKILLS/OPPORTUNITY  TO  IMPROVE  MOS  SKILLS. 

Item  Nuaber:  1,  4,  12,  23,  36,  49,  54,  69,  72,  91,  106 
SCALE  4:  PHYSICAL  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Item  Number:  5,  9,  11,  35,  42,  105 
SCALE  5:  JOB  RELEVANT  AUTHORITY 

Item  Number:  16,  21,  25,  28,  43,  90 
SCALE  6:  JOB  RELEVANT  INFORMATION 

Item  Number:  17,  24,  27,  40,  51,  70,  80,  110 
SCALE  7:  PERCEIVED  JOB  IMPORTANCE 

Item  Number:  19,  37,  52,  75,  87,  98,  107 
SCALE  8:  WORK  ASSIGNMENT 

Item  Number:  3,  45,  53,  56,  60,  78,  89,  97,  109 
SCALE  9:  CHANGES  IN  JOB  PROCEDURES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Item  Number:  8,  20,  26,  46,  61,  82,  83,  93 
SCALE  10:  REWARD  SYSTEM  (REWARDS /RECOGNITION/POSITIVE  FEEDBACK) 
Item  Nuaber:  10,  31,  63,  71,  84,  103,  108 
SCALE  11:  DISCIPLINE 

Item  Number:  14,  33,  38,  50,  65,  73 
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SCALE  12s  INDIVIDUAL  SUPPORT 


Item  Number s  7,  34,  41,  48,  62,  68,  77,  81,  100 
SCALE  13:  JOB  SUPPORT 

Item  Number:  22,  29,  32,  57,  86,  96,  99,  104 
SCALE  14:  ROLE  MODELS  (FOR  JOB  AND  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR) 

Item  Number:  18,  30,  39,  44,  55,  67,  74,  88,  94,  102 
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